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ees. on the Fashoda affair is tending towards 

wearisomeness. Not because the subject has become 
exhausted, of course, but simply because the com- 
mentators, in giving advice to Lord Salisbury, are 
talking to a brick wall. He has eyes, but he sees not; 
and ears, but he hears not. Worse still, in his rdéle of 
brick wall Lord Salisbury will not even speak. The 
consequence is that we have to cull our information 
from the telegrams of irresponsible war correspondents 
and the courteous subtleties of the French press. From 
the ‘* Matin,” for instance, we learn that it was ‘‘ the 
French Government which organized the Marchand 
expedition, which settled the route and fixed the goal. 
It is the French Government which, since the beginning 
of September, has dispatched reliefs to the assistance 
of the little detachment which has taken the Dervishes 
in the rear, and which, three months before the army 
of the Sirdar, had planted the standard of civilisation 
600 kilométres higher up the Nile than Khartoum. It 
knew what it was doing and what it wanted.” There 
is a precision about this statement and an air of autho- 
tity which leads us to the conclusion that it is inspired 
by the officials at the Quai d’Orsay. That being so, it 
indicates very clearly that the French officials are rapidly 
gaining courage to accept the situation in its most 
sinister form and to press their claims to the utmost. 
Hitherto it has not been definitely admitted that the 
Marchand expedition was promoted by the Govern- 
ment, so that there was always open to it the back-door 
of repudiation. That outlet, it would seem, has now 
been closed by the Government itself. Responsibility is 
accepted ; and we are further informed by the same 
semi-official statement that if the English Government 
demands ‘‘the recall of Major Marchand, our Govern- 
ment, as we are able to affirm, would answer with the 
only word worthy of France— No.” 


This pronouncement indicates clearly the latest atti- 
tude of the French Government ; but to us it is doubly 
significant, because, by implication, it shows that Lord 
Salisbury is playing the old, old game. At first the 
French official. world was cautious in its references 
to the presence of Marchand at Fashoda, but diplo- 
matically vague. Now these same officials are de- 
veloping a sharper tone, from the simple fact that they 
are invited and encouraged to do so by the slackness 
of the English Foreign Office. No doubt they thought, 
in the early stages of the affair, that they had to deal 
with the Egyptian Government, and they knew right 
well that in Lord Cromer and Sirdar Kitchener they 
would be confronted by prompt firmness. They knew 
that these two men had the courage to demand the with- 
drawal of Marchand at once—which was the only right 
course to adopt, and to enforce their demand if that 
were necessary. Now, however, they find that the old 


and in consequence their official courage and the 
French claims have instantly stiffened. On page 461 
will be found an interesting article by Sir Charles Dilke, 
who takes Mr. Boulger’s book as his text. 


The bent of the German mind to the abstract and the 
grandiose is well known, but, even so, we confess to 
amazement at their most recent exhibition. From a 
correspondent who writes to the ‘‘ Times” we learn 
that the Alldeutsche Verband, an organization which 
represents the German desire for expansion, has recently 
held a conference at Munich, and there formulated its 
ambitions. To the enthusiastic delegates it has been 
revealed that the whole map of Europe, and subse- 
quently the whole map of the world, must be rearranged 
according to German ideas. In this rearranged map 
Germany would extend its present frontier so as to 
include certain portions of Austria, a few Swiss can- 
tons, the Baltic provinces of Russia, the whole of 
Belgium and also the whole of Holland. When this 
mighty state is formed in Central Europe, it will at 
once proceed to dictate to the whole world. Also, as a 
result of its supremacy, it will proceed to establish 
a Pan-Germanic state, which will include such odd- 
ments as the Congo Free State, Syria, Asia Minor 
and South Africa. Not content with this share of the 
habitable globe, the Pan-Germans. will proceed to 
establish a world-boycott, chiefly with intent to de- 
stroy the trade of Great Britain and America. It 
follows, of course, that when the commerce of these 
two effete countries has been destroyed, that the in- 
habitants will plead with the Pan-Germanic Emperor to 
be admitted into his Pan-Germanic state. Which things 
would form a subject for inextinguishable world-laugh- 
ter, were we not troubled in this country with politicians 
who believe in German alliances. To these simpletons, 
and especially to Joseph Chamberlain, we recommend 
this record of German good-will to England 


It is still asserted that a very big ‘‘ transaction” has 
been concluded between England and Germany in South 
Africa. As Germany has no legitimate rights in that 
quarter, it suited the Berlin Colonial Office to make 
claims right and left, and to undertake a kind of quasi- 
protectorate of the Transvaal. Our wise rulers in 
Downing Street, instead of making a firm stand at the 
first aggression—now over thirteen years ago—knuckled 
down to Germany ; and now, when we want to regulate 
matters south of the Zambezi, we have, forsooth, to 
square Germany for abandoning her pretensions in 
countries where she has as much (or as little) to say 
as in Newfoundland. That is the fashion nowadays, 
according to the gospel.of Lord Salisbury. When any 
nation makes claims, however unfounded and however 
affensive, our duty is to ‘‘ split the difference.” So, 
if we get control of Delagoa Bay and of Portuguese 
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territory up to the Zambezi, we will have to con- 
sider what we must give to Germany in return— 
Zanzibar, perhaps, or a slice of Nigeria. Still, what- 
ever it may be, Delagoa Bay will be worth it, for Africa 
south of the Zambezi outbalances all the rest put to- 
gether; and it would be a substantial satisfaction to 
find that the Cape is at last well rounded off, and 
Oom Paul checkmated. 


The Spanish Government is trying to make conditions 
over the abandonment of Cuba and the Philippines. 
This is a mistake, for whatever may be the fate of those 
colonies it is certain that the Madrid Government will 
have no say in it. There is a Cuban ‘‘ republic” and a 
Filipino ‘‘ republic,” but no one takes these ‘‘ greaser” 
governments too seriously. It is a fact—pleasant or 
otherwise, as one chooses to look at it—that wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon plants his foot he does not go back. And 
the Slav and the Teuton are following our example. 
America, after long hesitation and many nervous 
spasms, has definitely landed troops at Manila, 
and she is certainly not going to relinquish a choice 
part of the universe either to the half-breed rebels 
or to the Spaniards. The resolution of Congress will 
have as much effect as our own frotocole de désinteresse- 
ment in Egypt. We said so when the resolution was 
passed and when the ‘‘ humanitarian” press here and 
in New York was bubbling over with devotion to the 
cause of Cuban independence, and we can only repeat 
it now. The Cubans or the Filipinos are quite as 
fit for self-government as a plantation of Louisiana 
negroes, and the country that has conquered them 
must govern them. 


An official statement has been communicated to the 
Press from the Chinese Legation to the effect that the 
greatest harmony prevails between the Emperor and 
the Empress Dowager. At the same moment additional 
confirmation reached London that the Emperor had 
been assassinated. It is characteristic of Oriental 
diplomacy that facts are entirely ignored and that 
political fictions are persistently kept up in the face of 
them. The whole system of Chinese negotiation may 
be summed up in the word ‘‘ evasion.” When affairs 
are discussed with foreign representatives at Peking, it 
is a breach of etiquette for any one of the Chinese diplo- 
matists who are present to speak first. Questions are 
answered by polite reference to the refreshments that 
are being handed round; until suddenly, we are told, 
they all begin to speak at once, making purposely such 
a din that no one can understand a syllable of what is 
said. Unless the Chinese discard their bows and arrows 
and their cardboard cannon, both in diplomacy and 
practical life, nothing will save the nation from speedy 
political extinction. 


The acquisition of administrative powers by the 
British South Africa Company in Barotseland—or, more 
correctly, Marotseland—cannot be hailed with un- 
qualified satisfaction. What does the Company want 
with more territory? It has in Rhodesia enough to 
absorb its energies for many years to come. Inter- 
vention in Marotseland was not warranted by the con- 
dition of affairs on the borders of Rhodesia. Nor can 
there be any question of an extension of the British 
sphere in Africa. Liwanika, the Marotse King, an in- 
telligent savage, who has been likened to Khama, was 
already under the protection of Great Britain, the pro- 
tectorate being fully recognised by Liwanika as well as 
Germany and Portugal, whose West African possessions 
are contiguous to Marotseland. The system of Govern- 
ment which Liwanika has perfected is probably unique 
among barbarous races in its efficiency and excellence, 
and there is only too much ground for fear that outside 
interference may result in chaos. Marotseland is rich 
in mineral and agricultural possibilities; it is well 
watered, and Europeans can live in comfort in many 
parts of it. So far as security for European enterprise 
is concerned, it was as great under Liwanika as it will 
be under the Company. We hope the fate of Loben- 
gula is not in store for Liwanika. 


The judges are still enjoying their Long Vacation 
even the Church Congress and Mr. Justice Grantham are 
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resting—so we have no judicial imbecilities to expose 
this week. But a letter from Mr. Michael Davitt in 
Tuesday’s ‘‘ Daily Chronicle” directs attention to one 
section of that elaborw. . machinery for the manufacture 
of criminals and lunatics which we call our Penal 
System. Mr. Davitt always writes with strong judg- 
ment and common sense on this subject, and the story 
he tells is a shocking one. A lad of sixteen is sen- 
tenced toa year’s imprisonment for some offence not 
named. Heis sent to Wormwood Scrubbs, where he 
is found to be in bad health, weak and depressed ; he 
cries for his mother and for the chaplain; he tries to 
commit suicide ; he 1s placed in an ‘‘ observation cell,” 
where he ends his misery by strangling himself. Could 
there be a better instance of what Mr. Davitt calls ‘‘ the 
incurable heartlessness of the English penal system?” 
It is utterly stupid in its uniformity. ‘‘The character 
of the punishment is the same for a boy of fifteen as 
for a man of fifty. . . . The same kind of prison, the 
same food, the same discipline, the same daily routine 
of depressing life.” Fancy the intelligence of a system 
whose only mode of dealing with a neurotic, hysterical 
boy was to put him in an ‘‘ observation cell,” where the 
click of the slide and the periodical appearance of the 
warder’s eye at the observation hole day and night were 
quite enough to drive even a stolid prisoner wild with 
nervous irritation ! 


It becomes increasingly clear that the Vaccination 
Act was devised by some ironic imp whose joy is to 
make dignitaries ridiculous. Having achieved instant 
success in the House of Commons with Mr. Chaplin 
and Mr. Balfour, it has now passed to the magistrates’ 
bench, where it gives promise of having a long and 
delightful run. In London, so far, Mr. Curtis Bennett, 
Mr. Mead and Mr. Plowden have been the chief 
exponents of its mirth in a rdédle which combines 
Omniscience with Extension Lecturing. They have not 
yet, it is true, devised a sure method of dividing the 
sheep from the goats, the mere objector from the 
conscientious objector, but that is simply because they 
have not applied the R6ntgen rays with sufficient 
persistency and discretion. Meanwhile the public are 
anxious to know when, where and how Mr. Curtis 
Bennett was vaccinated four times. Also, if he is pre- 
pared publicly to bare his arms to the shoulder, like de 
Rougemont, in order to satisfy the sceptics? If he will 
undertake this latter test we promise him a large and 
amused audience any morning at Marylebone. Further, 
if it is shown that he has had the courage to be vacci- 
nated four times, we can assure Mr. Bennett that he 
will have scored the highest honours in this farcical 
comedy. It is curious that the magistrates, when 
making some peculiarly unjust decision, always declare 
that they are ‘‘merely carrying out the law.” Just 
now, when they are making quite as unjust decisions, it 
is obvious that they are merely trying to evade the law. 


When we hear of cases like these, we some- 
times wish that we had a Minister of Justice in this 
country. In France, when a new law is passed, the 
Minister introduces it, as it were, to the magistracy 
throughout the country by a circular explaining it and 
giving directions as to its working. If any magistrate 
were to set himself, by cheap witticisms and by sneering 
at the ignorance of those who come before him in pursu- 
ance of the law, to render the Act nugatory, he would 
very soon find himself suspended. The system is open 
to objection, as we may unhappily see any day in 
France ; but the idea is right and is worthy of imita- 
tion in a country like ours, where an Act is sometimes 
months or years in operation before magistrates and 
even judges of the High Court have discovered its 
existence. 


Similarly, a County Court Judge in England seems 
to have set himself to throw obstacles in the way of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. We need not say 
that the express object of the Act was the avoidance of 
lawyers’ bills and useless legal technicalities. That the 
money should be awarded without litigation, and paid 
over without red tape and delay, was Mr. Chamberlain’s 
idea and the idea of Parliament. Somerset House has 
declared that in case of death the taking out of letters 
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of administration by the surviving dependent as a con- 
dition of receiving the compensation awarded is un- 
necessary, and when Somerset House renounces its 
claim for fees, the millenium is indeed in sight. But 
this will never do, says the County Court Judge of 
Liverpool ; so when a poor widow has £300 offered 
her by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company for the death of her husband, he will not 
permit it to be paid over to her unless subject to the 
expense, delay and vexation of taking out letters of 
administration! Of course, this stupid obstruction will 
be removed on appeal, but it is preposterous that widows 
and orphans should suffer in order that County Court 
Judges should be taught the plain meaning of an Act of 
Parliament. 


Those who know how well M. de Pressensé under- 
stands our politics will have been surprised at a 
paragraph that is making the rounds to the effect 
that in this month’s ‘‘Cosmopolis” he adopts the 
phrase attributed to an ‘‘eminent diplomatist” to the 
effect that the English are ‘‘un peuple de patauds 
conduits par des finauds,” the epithet being generally 
translated with Ollendorfian literalness ‘‘a people of 
pups.” Even in its modified sense of ‘‘ fools governed 
by knaves” the mof¢ is not over-polite, nor is it over- 
accurate ; above all, the comparison suggested between 
the two nations is one which, in view of affairs in Paris, 
a Frenchman with a sense of humour would not have 
chosen the present moment to bring forward. So we 
knew that the writer could not be M. de Pressensé, 
although his name appears on the cover, and sure enough 
there is a note inside explaining that, as the eminent 
publicist was unable to send his article, a deputy had 
been turned on. It is interesting to be reminded 
that there are still Frenchmen so densely ignorant of 
things outside France as to think the phrase applicable. 
But the humour of the situation is only seen when 
we remember that the charge comes from a people 
who cheer a Drumont or a Rochefort and who embrace 
an Esterhazy or a Du Paty de Clam! 


The slow, interminable Dreyfus affair has this week 
moved forward one step. After having examined the 
dosster, M. Manau, the Public Prosecutor has declared 
that, in his opinion, there are grounds for revision, and 
has reported in these terms to the Court of Cassation. 
As the result of this decision, formal application was 
made on Wednesday, at the Registry of the Criminal 
Chamber of the Court, for a revision of the trial. From 
this it will be seen that the matter has reached a critical 
stage, since the decision of the Court of Cassation will 
either close the Dreyfus case finally, in its judicial form, 
or open up the whole business down to its roots. 
What, then, will be the form of that decision? M. 
Manau, the Public Prosecutor, has replied to this 
question. He declares that the Court must infallibly 
declare in favour of revision. Further, he considers 
that the procés-verbal of the confession made by Colonel 
Henry constitutes the new fact required by the Court 
before it can grant revision. No doubt this opinion of 
M. Manau has legality as its basis, as well as equity, 
and ought to prevail. Unfortunately, however, neither 
law nor justice has received the slightest recognition in 
this Dreyfus affair hitherto, and the opinion that they 
will receive the fullest recognition now must be received 
with caution. One thing is certain; the very Conserva- 
tive element in the Court of Cassation will do nothing 
to further the interests of a Ministry which contains 
such a Radical as M. Brisson. On the contrary, the 
Court would find a certain pleasure in adding to the 
embarrassments of the Government, if it could do so 
with a reasonable amount of honesty. 


The solicitors have been talking some excellent sense 
at the annual conference of the Incorporated Law 
Society at Swansea. To modify the circuit system so 
as to afford continuous sittings of the High Court at 
great provincial centres like Liverpool, Manchester, 
Leeds and Birmingham, and to extend the jurisdiction 
of the County Courts to claims of £500 are two 
thoroughly practical proposals which would make that 
department of our judicial machinery almost rational in 
its arrangements. That judges should have to wander 
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twice a year, at great cost and waste of time, to places 
like Appleby and Bodmin where there is no work that 
could not be be better done at a more convenient 
centre, while large cities with an accumulation of 
important business cases are clamouring in vain for a 
judge to try them is one of those absurdities that could 
only have survived among a people who have 
surrendered their judicial conscience to the keeping of 
a privileged caste. On the County Court question we 
would suggest a further reform, and that is that all our 
judges should be appointed first to County Courts, and 
that only on being tried and proved in that capacity 
should they get promotion to the High Court. We 
believe that such a system would enormously strengthen 
and improve the benches of both courts. 


The rumour comes to us by way of Paris that the 
Emperor Menelik has been collaborating with the 
‘*Saturday Review” in an effort to extinguish the 
enthusiasm of Mr. Cavendish for climbing into other 
people’s orchards. Mr. Cavendish is by way of being 
an African traveller; in effect, he is only a naughty 
little boy who wanders over Africa in search of for- 
bidden fruit. Some time ago we published an account 
of one of his projected exploits, with the result that the 
Foreign Office, in a strange access of promptitude, 
stopped his little arrangement. Personally, of course, 
Mr. Cavendish is a very nice lad, but it was impossible 
for us to let him play at filibustering in boyish imita- 
tion of Dr. Jameson. Now it would appear that the 
Emperor Menelik has also been trying to stop his 
wanderings—with 15,000 men. That was to take Mr. 
Cavendish very seriously indeed. That he retired at all 
is denied by his friend Lieutenant Andrew ; but in any 
case we are glad to know that he is now safe. Let us 
hope that he will not tempt Providence, or even an 
African potentate, any more. 


While the daily papers were lamenting the successes 
of the German Socialists at the last general election, 
and proclaiming that the last day was at hand when 
something like one-third of the votes cast were in favour 
of Revolutionary Socialism, we ventured to draw pre- 
cisely the opposite moral and to predict that, precisely 
as it was successful in gaining votes, German socialism 
would necessarily cease to be Revolutionary and would 
become practical and constitutional. A glance at the 
proceedings of the annual Socialist Congress now sitting 
in Stuttgart shows that things are developing steadily 
in the direction we indicated. The ‘‘ old gang,” repre- 
sented by such highly ‘‘respectable fossils” as Bebel and 
Liebknecht, still keep mumbling the old Marxian for- 
mulas and demanding the reconstruction of ‘‘ Society,” 
but the younger men with whom is the future are all 
for practical, step by step legislation. Let the higher 
theoretical aims and the new social order look out for 
themselves, but the task that, as a Berlin delegate said, 
‘*constantly incites us to fresh efforts, is the struggle on 
behalf of the concrete demands of the day, on behalf of 
those reforms which are the immediate object of our 
endeavour.” This is simply a Teutonic rendering of 
Mr. Healy’s phrase quoted last week, that it was the 
business of the practical politician to ‘‘ translate sun- 
burstery into statute.” 


The terms in which the East London Water Company 
was denounced at Tuesday’s meeting of the London 
County Council were not one whit too strong. It 
would be well for London if it were immediately possible 
to give effect to the project of bringing water di- 
rect from Wales and ignoring the present sources of 
supply—or lack of supply. What is immediately 
possible and essential, however, is that there should 
be established some connexion between the various 
systems so that in emergencies one may come to the 
rescue of another. The County Council should give 
Parliament no peace till the water question has been 
grappled with once and for all, in a business-like and 
public-spirited manner. It is idiotic of papers, obviously 
interested in the water companies, if not actually in their 
pay, to say that there has been no famine, or, if there 
has been, that East London is no worse off than many 
provincial cities. That these papers take their cue 
from the Company itself is sufficiently obvious after the 
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contention of Mr. Banbury at the shareholders’ meeting 
on Thursday, that ‘‘there has been nothing approaching 
a water famine.” But for the egregious and selfish 
policy of the Water Company the drought would not 
have had serious consequences. London should be 
supplied at half the price with better water than it now 
gets. 


No one capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
as to the terms on which the recent coal strike in 
South Wales was settled, will have been surprised by 
the action of the men on Monday last. From the 
first they resented the attempt to deprive them of the 
monthly holiday, and when Mabon’s Day came round 
they simply refused to work. Why the employers, ex- 
cept from a desire to make the conditions on which the 
men went back to the pits as hard as possible, should 
have insisted on the abolition of Mabon’s Day is incon- 
ceivable. Unfortunately, the men, by breaking the 
terms of their agreement, have played into the masters’ 
hands. We should have imagined that after the long 
period of idleness through which they have passed they 
would have been eager not to lose even a day’s 
work. 


The selection of Professor Rudolph Virchow as the 
second Huxley lecturer was not the most fortunate 
choice that could have been made. It is in fact only 
explicable as having been made by medical men and not 
by biologists. In science, philosophy and _ politics 
Huxley and Virchow were almost as far opposed as 
men could be. Virchow is the last serious opponent of 
the evolutionary theory of the origin of mankind, which 
Huxley did so much to establish. Virchow has ‘alw ays 
been a reactionary, while Huxley was the foremost 
champion of the most advanced school of biologists. 
In politics, Virchow is a reckless social democrat, 
whereas Huxley was an enthusiastic advocate of indi- 
vidualism. Most of the leading English biologists 
seem to have felt that they honoured Huxley’s memory 
best by staying away from Virchow’s lecture. We hope 
that next year a lecturer more in sympathy with 
Huxley’s teaching will be chosen. 


Canada has spent £60,000 in order to ascertain that 
she has no very strenuous desire to be kept sober by 
Act of Parliament. A so-called plébiscite on the question 
seems to have resulted in a majority of 17,000 in favour 
of prohibition, but the majority is held to be insufficient 
to warrant interference with the liquor traffic by the 
Government. It is noteworthy that a large majority 
of the leading cities are overwhelmingly anti-prohibi- 
tionist. The people of Ottawa, Quebec, Montreal and 
other enterprising centres see no reason why they should 
be placed on a footing of equality with the Red Man in 
the matter of fire-water. It is said on behalf of the 
Prohibitionists that owing to the dryness of the climate 
alcohol is more potent in Canada than in England. 
Has not the character of the whisky itself something 
to do with it ? 


The preservation of fish and game, always an in- 
teresting labour, takes different forms according to 
locality, and our countrymen, all the world over the 
most persevering destroyers, are also, as is but fitting, 
in the van of all attempts to preserve. In the East, 
where bribery is the panacea for most evils, an extensive 
payment of rewards for the slaughter of vermin con- 
tinues to be the favourite remedy, in spite of the 
notable lesson taught us by the gentle natives who bred 
cobras for the sake of the Government reward put upon 
the head of these venomous snakes. We note in a 
report of the Nilgiri Game and Fish Preservation Asso- 
ciation that a sum of not less than four hundred and 
fifty rupees has been paid out during the.past twelve- 
month in this way. The vermin list is somewhat 
large, but it is satisfactory to note that the kestrel 
and several species of kite, all deserving birds, have 
been lately excluded. Bison and sambur, the latter 
being a sporting hill deer, with horns that top three 
feet, appear to be the chief objects of local solicitude, 
and it would seem from the report in question that 
the poachers of those countries are possessed of an 
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ingenuity and cunning that would arouse the envy of © 


their brethren of the wen. 


The appearance of a flying fish in the Medway may 
be direct evidence of the heat wave, in its particular 
bearing on the vagaries of animal distribution ; or it 
may point to the alarming effects of that same heat 
wave on human vision. We are told that the people in 
the streets of Calais were plainly visible to their perfidious 
neighbours on Dover pier a week or two ago, and in 
like manner the Medway flying fish might have been 
winging its placid way from Colombo to Singapore. 
This theory of atmospheric refraction being responsible 
for the genesis of the wanderer in the overwrought 
Kentish brain would, of course, be disposed of had the 
fish been killed by a blow froma stick. But that feat 
would be a sheer impossibility for any one short of 
de Rougemont himself. 


Sir James Crichton Browne, in the course of his 
remarks on poisons and poisoning, before the Pharma- 
ceutical Society on Monday, seems to have gone out of 
his way to teach murderers and suicides their business. 
New poisons have been discovered in recent years which 
defy detection even under the most searching post- 
mortem examination. Yet, said Sir James, homicides 
still cling to the antiquated and clumsy arsenic and 
strychnine. Even doctors who develop murderous 
instincts do not rise superior to the time-honoured 
mode of disposing of a victim. A connoisseur in 
microbes could, we are assured, slaughter hundreds 
of people with impunity. Happily for society, the art 
of murder has not yet been carried to perfection ; but 
if the criminal would in future not earn the contempt 
of the medical profession on the one hand, and run 
wholly gratuitous risks on the other, he must turn to 
the inaugural address of the Pharmaceutical Society’s 
meeting in the present year for a hint as to the methods 
compatible alike with science and safety. 


Mr. Turner, in his introductory address on opening 
the winter session at St. George’s Hospital, referred to 
the portraits of medical students in the pages of Dickens 
and Thackeray, which he said were drawn from the 
worst types of a bygone age. He expressed the view 
that to have lived down the writings of such masters of 
literature would have been a hard task for any class of 
students in any profession, but that the medical profes- 
sion was now very fit for any one with high ideals, good 
health, good intellect and a capacity for hard work. 
The behaviour of the London medical students, he 
declared, would compare not unfavourably with that of 
the undergraduates of Oxford and Cambridge. Perhaps 
Mr. Turner’s remarks were based on the principle of 
‘* give a dog a bad name and hang him.” At any rate, 
we have usually found the medical student to be an 
individual who combines the maximum of ill-breeding 
with the minimum of sobriety, and who may be gene- 
rally classified under the genus ‘‘ cad” ; though, doubt- 
less, Mr. Turner regards the few exceptions as a hopeful 
and promising sign for the future. 


The memoirs of Henry Reeve, which have just been 
published, will be reviewed next week, but in the 
meantime it is amusing to note the calm assumption 
of the ‘‘ Times” that Reeve’s literary success was due 
to his connexion with the paper. Up to 1855, when 
he accepted the editorship of the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” 
Reeve wrote, we are informed, four or five leaders 
for the ‘‘ Times” every week. That he was a corre- 
spondent to be proud of may be judged by the following 
incident. At a dinner at which Carlyle was present, 
Reeve held forth continuously in his accustomed manner. 
He was compelled at last, for decency sake, to pause in 
order to take a mouthful of the material entertainment 
provided by his host. During the momentary pause, 
Carlyle was heard to murmer in a very audible aside, 
‘*Puir auld fule; puir auld fule.” For forty years 
Reeve edited the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review,” and we all 
know where his genius left it. Reeve was no more to 
be compared with a man like Jeffrey than Mr. Buckle is 
to be compared with Delane, who raised the ‘‘ Times” 
to the position it enjoyed for so many years. 
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THE NILE VALLEY. 


R. BOULGER’S ‘The Congo State,” just out, 
throws much light on the ‘‘ Fashoda question,” 
as it is called—a phrase which covers two questions, 
that of the Nile waterway, and that of the future of the 
Western Nile Valley or Bahr-el-Ghazl. Mr. Boulger’s 
book illustrates, from the archives of the Congo State, 
the great value of the Bahr-el-Ghazl, of which we 
already knew from many travellers. For two hundred 
miles the country is ‘‘remarkably fertile,” and ‘‘ the 
people entirely given up to agricultural pursuits.” They 
have many goats, and varieties of Indian corn spread 
like an ocean, ‘‘ extending in all directions as far as the 
horizon. What wealth!” The value of the populous 
and settled parts of the Bahr-el-Ghazl is often for- 
gotten, and the miserable poverty of the greater part 
of the Egyptian Soudan is such that it is impossible to 
wonder that those who have described its barrenness 
and who have not visited the Bahr-el-Ghazl should be 
unable to realise the value of the country through which 
Major Marchand descended the Nile tributaries to reach 
Fashoda. Fashoda, on the other hand, is a spot so 
unhealthy that, even in the Nile regions, it is conspicuous 
for a special ‘‘ Fashoda fever” of its own, and the gaps 
in the single company of the Cameronians who were at 
Fashoda for the briefest possible period bear eloquent 
testimony to the fact. The newspapers have quoted 
the declaration of Sir Edward Grey as though it referred 
to Fashoda or to the Nile. It referred, of course, to 
the Nile Valley, and includes the Bahr-el-Ghazl and all 
the smaller tributaries flowing into this valley, which is 
what is intended by the official phrase ‘‘the Western 
Nile Valley.” Personally, I do not share the African 
turn of mind, and have always been opposed to conquest 
in the Soudan. But my own main objection to the 
recent series of expeditions was that, even if we accepted 
the popular point of view, the Government refused to 
tell us that they had any intention of going beyond 
Khartoum ; and refused to face the question that lay 
beyond—until indeed the last debate of all, when they 
for the first time said that they intended to free the 
waterway of the Nile. This phrase appears to exclude 
the valuable provinces, and to leave the future of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazl, Dafur and Wadai to France. After 
the clear declarations of the present Government with 
regard to what in the Niger district was undoubtedly 
ours, and the surrender, for the sake of peace, of a 
portion of it to France, I cannot but suppose that, in 
the case of declarations made, not by the present but by 
the late Government, with regard to the future of the 
Nile Valley, compromise is in Governmental minds, and 
that they are more concerned with getting Major 
Marchand out of Fashoda than with maintaining any 
rights of Egypt in the fertile provinces of the Nile 
Valley and to the west. 

I have reason to believe that just before the Niger 
compromise was arrived at the French were willing to 
declare that Captain Marchand had been sent out by the 
Colonial group out of their own funds, and merely lent, 
with his brother officers, to the Colonial party by 
Government, provided France obtained on the Niger 
that which she did afterwards obtain without being 
called upon to make this declaration. Personally, how- 
ever, I repeat I am not an African ; I believe that our 
trade interests, and consequently our political interests, 
in other parts ofthe world—in China for example—are 
obscured by a mid-African mania, that Africa will be 
slow to develop, and probably never at any time im- 
portant to us as a market for our goods, in the sense in 
which India, the United States, South America, Australia 
and China are important. The development of Africa, 
extending over a long period, will not be completed 
without interruption by general war, and if we need our 
share of African markets, when they become markets 
for something besides Hamburg gin, guns and powder, 
we shall be able, with our command of the sea, to make 
such terms as we please with regard to the Central and 
South African colonies of other Powers. 

There has been a complete forgetfulness of many 
facts which bear upon the problem of the future of the 
Western Nile Valley. In 1890, as Mr. Boulger shows, 
the founders of the British East Africa Company secretly 
handed over to the Congo State the administration of 
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those portions of this territory which might be within 

or brought within their sphere. In those days there 

was no excitement about a possible British route from 

the Cape to Cairo. In the papers of last Wednesday 

morning Sir John Kennaway is reported as having said 

that after our destruction of the Khalifa’s power, ‘‘ North 

and South were able to join hands, and, as Sir Herbert 

Kitchener had indicated in his telegram to Mr. Rhodes, 

the way was open from Cairo to the Cape.” But the 

way is not open. Lord Salisbury closed it. In 1890 

he brought Germany up to the Congo State. In the 

Blue Book which was laid before Parliament in 1890, 

with regard to the Heligoland Agreement, it was sug- 
gested that it was then too late to save a route, and a 
hint was given that in 1886 the route had virtually been 
given up by us. I always doubted the veracity of this 
statement, which would have been more definite if it had 
been true, and I have frequently asked about it in 
Parliament without effect. A passage in Busch’s 
‘* Bismarck” shows that I was right, and that it was 
not until the negotiations of 1890, there chronicled, that 
the Germans were in any sense seated in the neighbour- 
hood of the Congo State. It will be remembered that 
the district so given to them was that dotted with 
stations of our Universities’ Missions, in towns which 
now, unhappily, are shown by M. Lionel Décle to be the 
seat, under German rule, of great oppression. After 
Lord Salisbury’s settlement of 1890, Lord Rosebery 
tried to reopen the matter by his Agreement of May, 
1894, and it will be remembered that Germany at once 
interposed, so far as the Cape to Cairo road was con- 
cerned, and vetoed the agreement. It is to the other 
interposition, which occurred on the same day, that of 
France, so important in its bearing on the Fashoda 
question, that Mr. Boulger directs our attention. 

In May, 1894, Lord Rosebery and Lord Kimberley 
granted to the Congo State a lease which included the 
Bahr-el-Ghazl and Fashoda, and granted this territory 
as part of a British sphere recognised by Germany and 
not as Egyptian territory, although any Turco-Egyptian 
rights were reserved in the usual conventional phrase. 
It seems impossible to suppose that in granting this 
lease the Prime Minister and the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs were not aware that there would be 
French objection. Certainly every one else was pain- 
fully aware of the certainty of French interposition. Mr. 
Boulger shows how it occurred. The French denounced 
the whole proceeding, threatened the King of the 
Belgians and forced the Congo State instantly to re- 
nounce the Bahr-el-Ghazl; but left to the Congo State 
a smaller lease of a little strip of the Nile-bank, close 
to our Uganda-Unyoro Protectorate, which the Bel- 
gians now occupy as our tenants. We shall have to 
wait, as the Irishman might say, till all of us are dead 
before we know how it was that the Cabinet which 
granted the lease of the Bahr-el-Ghazl said not one 
word with regard to its destruction under menace, 
which, if informed by the Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State, they must have foreseen. Lord Rosebery in the 
‘Siam affair showed his firmness. Indeed, in the whole 
course of his conduct of foreign affairs, as Foreign 
Secretary and afterwards as Prime Minister, this 
Congo-lease affair stands out conspicuously as the only 
apparent instance of vacillation, as contrasted with 
all the vacillations of Lord Salisbury since 1895. The 
facts almost suggest that the lease was granted without 
the attention of the Cabinet as a whole being called to 
it, and that the Cabinet was not inclined to back-up 
action the need for which might have been antici- 
pated. Nevertheless, Sir Edward Grey in the following 
year was directed to go somewhat out of his way to 
make the declaration in Parliament which has attracted 
much attention in the last few weeks, though the 
other matter, equally important, has attracted none. I 
say that Sir Edward Grey went out of his way to make 
this declaration in 1895. In August, 1894, after the 
success of the French in destroying the Bahr-el-Ghazt 
convention, including Fashoda, Colonel Monteil had 
been stopped by France in his advance towards the 
Nile ; and all that was done by France was to take over 
the Belgian posts in the interior. It was not until 1896, 
after the Conservative party had come in, that Major 
Marchand (as he now is) was again ordered to proceed 
towards the Nile. Itis possible that Sir Edward Grey’s 
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declaration was based upon the proceedings in the 
previous year of Colonel Monteil. It is possible that 
it had the effect of postponing ‘the action of Major 
Marchand. But at all events it is the case that what- 
ever may be said of the apparent desertion of the 
Congo State by the late Government and their practical 
acquiescence in French violence of language with regard 
to the Bahr-el-Ghazl, the march of the French towards 
the Nile was suspended in their time, and was begun 
again, in deliberate defiance of Sir Edward Grey’s 
statement that it would be a hostile act, after the 
present Government had been some time in power. 
Mr. Boulger points out the disastrous help to Mahdism 
which was given by the retirement, under French 
compulsion, from the Bahr-el-Ghazl of the Belgian out- 
posts, who had repulsed the Dervishes and whose 
withdrawal was regarded as the discomfiture of the 
Europeans. The Belgians at great sacrifice had reached 
the Nile in strength, and they have even now upon it 
3000 men and a gunboat, and are in a material position 
altogether superior to that of France. 

The entirely new and most curious point in Mr. 
Boulger’s book is, however, that which concerns the 
future. Over and over again he tells us (and he would 
not have done so without the leave of the King of the 
Belgians—for his book comes near being an official 
volume) that the King of the Belgians will once more 
offer to take over the Bahr-el-Ghazl territory, which 
was included in the Rosebery-Kimberley lease. The 
argument is this: Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has told 
us that what England wants is a free waterway on the 
Nile. That she will have. France is at Fashoda, and 
will fight rather than that England should drive her 
back. France may, however, be persuaded to take the 
view that if she is not to have the Bahr-el-Ghazl and 
the west shore of the Nile, it is a French triumph that, 
at all events, it shall not fall to the United Kingdom, 
and shall go to a State over which France has a right 
of pre-emption. The King of the Belgians steps in, and, 
like the lawyer in the fable, takes the oyster. In the 
last passage in which Mr. Boulger alludes to this matter 
he treats this future as being so clear as to be virtually 
settled. 

The point in the whole matter which most gravely 
concerns Englishmen is the effect upon our political 
credit in the world if declarations such as that of Sir 
Edward Grey are to be explained away as meaning 
nothing. No one in this country can be less inclined 
than I am to Mid-African adventure or to war for 
any part of the interior of Africa; but the public seem 
to have taken a different view, and a declaration 
solemnly made by one party and accepted by the other 
cannot be eluded without a blow to our interests in all 
parts of the world such as they have not hitherto, even 
recently, received. CHARLES W. DILKE. 


THE BETRAYAL OF CHINA. 


“THE Empress-Dowager’s coup d@ état has placed in 

power the personality in China who is most im- 
placably opposed to foreign influences. That the 
unhappy Emperor Kwang-su has been murdered on 
account of his friendliness towards this country and of 
his desire for reform cannot be doubted. With a well- 
disposed Sovereign upon the Dragon Throne the British 
Government succeeded in accomplishing nothing ; but 
what further humiliation may be in store for us now 
that an arch-enemy reigns supreme it would be difficult 
to conjecture. On all sides Lord Salisbury is anathe- 
matised for his cowardly failure to protect a friend 
and ally, and for neglecting to counteract by energetic 
measures the hostile revolution which had already given 
plain indications of its approach months ago. 

In May last the name of the Empress-Dowager—for 
the first time in Chinese history—began to appear in 
the edicts which were issued from the throne. This 
fact was the more remarkable because, even in the days 
of the Regency, when the Empress governed in 
the name of two successive emperors during their long 
minorities, no edict had ever been published that 
contained an allusion to her name. The policy of the 
Empress-Dowager in thus thrusting herself forward 
should have been patent to the merest tyro in diplomacy. 
It is evident that she wished gradually to accustom the 
Chinese people to her openly taking a prominent part in 
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the Administration once more. To us the device seems 
positively clumsy in its obviousness. But the shrewd 
old lady who controls the destinies of China had learned. 
to calculate upon the thick-headed stupidity at British 
headquarters. The experience of the past, and more 
especially of the present, has taught her with what 
impunity British interests may be assailed, and how 
little Chinese reformers can rely upon England’s 
support in the face of threatening danger. The exact 
moment at which it was the Empress’s intention to 
strike cannot be determined, but it is probable that the 
crisis was hastened by the recent adoption on the part 
of the young Emperor of a progressive programme. 
That all this could have been foreseen by the British 
officials at Peking must be plain to the most obtuse. 
Unless our Government is badly served, the gravest 
charges of gross blundering and base abandonment 
must be laid directly at the door of the Foreign Office. 
In the former case, if the diplomatic staff at Peking are 
so far incompetent that they are unable to inform their 
Government of facts which are not only vastly important, 
but which actually stare them in the face, it is obviously 
the paramount duty of the authorities at home to replace 
them with a body of efficient men; though it is by no. 
means so obvious that this would be done. The most 
difficult and far-reaching political questions have to be 
solved at Constantinople and Peking, and it is imperative 
that the best, and not the worst, officials in the diplomatic 
service should be appointed to those embassies. But if 
Lord Salisbury, warned beforehand of the impending 
crisis, failed to take adequate precautions to prevent the 
success of the Empress-Dowager’s scheme, then it is 
he who should at once be removed from a post in which 
he will continue to have opportunities to wreck this 
country’s reputation for resolution, sagacity and, above 
all, for honourable conduct towards its allies. 

The murder of the Emperor, which one may take for 
granted, has been kept officially a profound secret. At 
the Chinese Embassy in London nothing is known. 
beyond the fact that a coup d'état has been effected by 
the Empress-Dowager, and that the Government, 
nominally carried on by the Emperor, is really in her 
hands. The custom has recently been adopted by the 
Chinese representatives of officially notifying to the 
Foreign Office the decease of important personages in 
the Empire ; but no intimation as to the death of the 
Emperor Kwang-su has yet been given. Nobody, how- 
ever, who is acquainted with Chinese affairs entertains. 
the slightest doubt that the unfortunate youth has been 
placed on the long list of victims whom the ghoulish 
Empress has found it politic to get rid of. From the 
little that was known of him it appears that Kwang-su 
was an amiable young man of ordinary intelligence. 
It was not difficult for the Empress-Dowager to prolong 
his infancy and to keep him in leading strings at her 
pleasure. Latterly, however, the dawnings of inde- 
pendence began to manifest themselves—at least to the 
extent of a change of adviser. The Emperor, who had 
already been taught the English language, became 
inculcated with Western ideas and a desire to procure 
the benefit of some of our enlightened institutions for 
his own country. In this he may be said to have 
signed his own death-warrant. His fate was sealed ;. 
and the Empress-Dowager, having prepared the popular 
mind for the advent of her renewed authority, accom- 
plished the master-stroke which reinstated her as head 
of the State. Since then she has certainly acted in an 
inexplicable manner. It has been her apparent aim to. 
weaken the Imperial authority by recalling to power 
insignificant officials whom the Emperor Kwang-su had 
dismissed from their posts. The reinvestment of Li 
Hung Chang with his former dignities would be in- 
telligible, and will doubtless become a political necessity ; 
but to cancel the Emperor’s edicts in respect to medio- 
crities of no importance, as we have been assured on 
the highest authority has been the case, can have no 
other effect than that of lowering the prestige of the 
Imperial House. 

The criminal inaction of Lord Salisbury, in spite of 
these significant events, finds no palliation and no 
excuse. The first and most discreditable result of it 
has been the murder of the Chinese Emperor, who had 
every reason to look to us for aid in the hour of danger. 
We pressed upon him the necessity of reform, andi 
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deluded him with promises of assistance and support. 
It was in Lord Salisbury’s power to have averted the 
ghastly tragedy which has been played out within the 
walls of the Forbidden City; but for reasons which it 
almost baffles human intelligence to divine—but in 
which incapacity and cowardice must have played a 
leading part—he has chosen to throw aside national 
interests and the most sacred political obligations, 
preferring to sacrifice a nation’s trust and to hand over 
an ally to certain assassination rather than exhibit a 
‘bold front in the face of an imaginary peril. With the 
certain ruin of British interests Lord Salisbury has 
accomplished a blow to British prestige in the eyes of 
the whole civilised world, from which England would 
find it difficult to recover were her affairs entrusted to a 
Palmerston. But as long as the conduct of our foreign 
relations rests in the hands of a statesman like 
Lord Salisbury we shall remain the laughing-stock of 
other nations ; nor shall we recover their respect whilst 
the betrayer of the Chinese Emperor continues at the 
head of the Government of this country. 


THE RURAL FAILURE IN EDUCATION. 


HE attention of our rural educational authorities 
cannot be too seriously called to the important 
memorandum with which the Education Department 
prefaces its annual report just issued. In former years 
my lords of the Department have been content to give 
us a labyrinth of statistics, and leave us to find our 
own way through them to general conclusions and 
educational principles. This year they introduce the 
usual routine statements of fact with what is nothing 
less than a heavy indictment of rural public opinion 
and administration—an indictment that we fear is in 
the main gravely accurate. 

The starting-point of the charges against rural edu- 
ational efficiency is the serious leakage from school 
attendance of children from eleven years old and up- 
wards. Of children between eleven and twelve years 
of age the number not accounted for on the school 
registers is estimated at 19,260; of those between 
twelve and thirteen, 94,450; of those between thirteen 
and fourteen, 373,780, or more than 60 per cent. 
The Department is of the obviously correct opinion that 
the attempt to impart a sound education to children 
who thus leave school at an early age must result in 
failure, and that the education of the people cannot 
be made satisfactory until this defect has been cured. 
The question for immediate consideration is how far this 
leakage is unavoidable in the present imperfect state 
of our education law, and how much of it is due to lax 
administration and careless public opinion in the districts 
most seriously affected. 

The report affirms that, after careful consideration of 
the causes that lead to the early withdrawal of children 
from school, no other opinion is possible than that the 
negligence of rural local authorities is responsible for 
much of this falling off from efficiency. The reports of 
our school inspectors in rural districts amply bear out 
this conclusion. They teem with complaints about the 
reluctance of the smaller educational authorities to 
atry out their duties properly. In many villages the 
clergyman stands practically alone in his educational 
ardour. The small School Board of five or seven 
members consists mainly of farmers and other local 
small employers, whose single aim is to keep down the 
rates at any cost of efficiency. ‘‘ The rural educational 
authorities,” says the Department, ‘‘ who are the sole 
authorities for enforcing school attendance and for 
preventing the employment of children before they have 
fulfilled certain educational requirements, are sometimes, 
themselves among those who are anxious to obtain 
cheap child labour at certain times of the year. They 
are apt, therefore, to refuse to fix a reasonably high 
standard in their bye-laws for exemption, and sometimes 
not only refrain from enforcing the bye-laws, but show 
an undue leniency in prosecuting cases of contravention 
of the law.” The mild ‘‘sometimes ” of this quotation 
must be emphasised into ‘‘ frequently ” to give a correct 
statement of the existing facts. In such School Boards 


as we have described the whole school is so arranged as 
to make this cheap labour available for the very Board 
memberswho are supposed to be the guardians of 
education. 


Holidays are fixed so that the children may 
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be free for labour at certain periods—harvesting, potato- 
planting, cover-beating, fruit-picking, and what not. 

It would, however, be a mistaken view of the facts to 
place the entire blame for this state of things entirely 
upon the shoulders of these School Board members. 
If they alone were to blame, better men could speedily 
be put in their places—men who would interpret their 
public duty without an eye upon their own advantage. 
The really serious factor in the problem is that these 
small School Boards have the force of public opinion 
behind them. They reflect accurately the sentiments of 
their constituents, and of the parents of the children. 
In the average rural district there is not as yet any 
general conception of the advantages of education. The 
farmers as a body hate it, and the greater number of 
the labourers look upon compulsory school attendance 
as a mere device for robbing them of the possible 
earnings of their children. The general opinion is 
that education produces a disinclination amongst many 
of the more promising children for a life of agricultural 
labour. ‘‘In some country districts,” says the Depart- 
ment, ‘‘ there appears to be no effective public opinion 
behind the Elementary Education Acts.” That is 
scarcely the correct description of the fact. It is not 
only the absence of public opinion in favour of the Acts, 
not merely apathy that we have to face, but a very 
positive feeling of intense hostility to them. The whole 
thing is regarded as a waste of time and money, re- 
sulting in unfitting boys and girls for their sphere in 
life ; and the local authorities deliberately set them- 
selves to make the evil thing as little effective as 
possible. Of education, even when this hostility is not 
existent, in the real sense there is literally no conception 
amongst this public. The highest notion they have of 
it is as a possibly advantageous tool in the economic 
and social struggle; and where the production of 
agricultural labourers is required, such economic and 
social aspirations are regarded as mere discontent. Of 
the production of men ai.d women, irrespective of rank 
or work, or the pleasure of possessing an informed 
mind in any sphere of life—of this real intrinsic worth 
of education one might look for recognition over the 
rural districts of whole counties without success. With 
one exception—the clergy. Where village educational 
authorities are in any degree efficient, it will almost 
invariably be found to be because the village clergyman 
has been able to get his own way against the general 
sentiment on the subject. We can bear witness to that 
fact with all the more cordiality because upon many 
points the attitude of the village clergy towards their 
labouring parishioners seems to us, generally speaking, 
to deserve anything but approval. Upon this point they 
have earned the gratitude of all friends of education by 
their general and persistent endeavour to make the 
administration of our village schools as thoroughly 
efficient as the means at their disposal would allow. 

In the end, no doubt, we must wait for perfect 
efficiency for a more enlightened public opinion. But 
something can be done in the meantime, and we note 
with pleasure the suggestion of the Department that 
the great diversity of the standards fixeg by the bye- 
laws for total or partial exemption from school attend- 
ance is an anomaly which cannot be justified by any 
corresponding difference in the circumstances of the 
various districts concerned. Local autonomy is an 
excellent thing, no doubt, but efficiency is a very much 
better. And the first step towards increasing efficiency 
in rural districts is the establishment of a general 
national standard of a reasonably high nature in place 
of the absurd system of local bye-laws made and 
administered by persons hostile to the whole system, 
and self-interested in breaking even their own inade- 
quate regulations. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR.—II. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 


At the commencement of the war when appointments 

were being made I perpetually heard the phrase— 
‘**So-and-so got that place because he was very useful 
during the late campaign.” For a few days I was rather 


under the impression that the campaign referred to was 
the last Civil War, but then discovered that it was the 
Men were 


late election campaign that was meant. 
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placed in responsible positions not so much upon their 
qualifications as on account of the services they had 
rendered to their party. The disastrous results of this 
system have been evident throughout the war. The 
political ‘‘ bosses” had the appointment of men to the 
highest positions of the army and the army departments. 
There are times when blundering incompetence attains 
the dignity of crime. Those who were responsible for 
the management of the Army Medical Department have 
the blood of many of their fellow-countrymen to answer 
for. Sick men were hurried to their death by stupid 
mismanagement and the want of ordinary hospital care, 
while numbers of wounded men were practically 
murdered by neglect. No one who has not actually 
witnessed the scenes of this war, can realise its tragedy. 
Here, at the end of the nineteenth century, one of the 
richest nations on earth, one of the most intelligent 
and one which poses as being amongst the most 
civilised, sends out a small army to fight, but shows 
itself unable either to feed the soldiers that fight for her, 
.tend the wounded that bleed for her, or to bury the 
dead that die for her. The commission of inquiry that 
is now sitting is very uniikely to be thorough in its 
work, or to bring home to those who are responsible the 
criminality of their stupidity. The buzzards of Cuba 
are not permitted to be shot. They serve certain useful 
purposes by feeding on offal and carrion. During the 
war they fed and fattened on the bodies of the slain, and 
so ravenous were they as to lead to the impression that 
the Spaniards had mutilated the dead but the American 
soldiers were not allowed to shoot them. Now, when 
the American soldiers are returning they will not be 
allowed to shoot the creatures whom their politicians 
appointed to be the heads of the various departments of 
their War Office. All through the fighting of the army 
in Cuba there was a scandalous want of medical 
attendance: for this there was absolutely no excuse. 
Hundreds of medical men throughout the States had 
volunteered their services for the war. As regards 
medical supplies it is difficult to learn whether there was 
any actual want of them, or whether they had been 
sent down from New York in the transports and had 
not been landed, as was the case with their siege guns, 
pontoons, a large number of their tents, &c. There 
was no regularly organized bearer corps, and a woeful 
want of bandages and medical supplies immediately 
necessary for the wounded. When men fell, if they 
were seen to fall by their comrades, there were many 
willing hands ready to bring them to the rear, especially 
from amongst the volunteers ; but from the nature of the 
fighting, that is, running a few steps forward, firing, 
and then lying down for cover in the thick grass, 
it was often difficult to tell whether the men fell from 
wounds or otherwise. The tales of suffering of these 
nights and days after the fighting were simply horrible. 
Men fell in the long grass and lay there under the scorch- 
ing heat of those days; their canteens were soon emptied, 
and, to the horrors of their position and the torture of 
their wounds, was added a terrible thirst. Hundreds 
upon hundreds of men lay through the long night of the 
Ist without any one going to them. All through the 
next day and evening they were being found, many at 
the last gasp through loss of blood, and some delirious 
from thirst. Three days after the fight at San Juan the 
body of a man was found sitting up under a tree ; his 
head had fallen on his right shoulder, his water bottle 
was at his side empty, in his right hand he held a 
photograph of a woman—evidently his wife—and in his 
left a photograph of a group of four children. He was 
shot through both knees, but had evidently been able to 
drag himself under the shade of the tree, and there 
waited for some one to stanch his wounds and attend 
to him; but, as was the case with so many others, 
nobody came. In General Shafter’s official account there 
were eighty-one men reported missing after the fighting 
in the few days about San Juan. General Shafter sig- 
nificantly remarks that most of these may be taken as 
having been killed. I quite agree with him. They 
weré-killed—many of them were murdered by neglect. 
There was a field hospital near General Shafter’s 
headquarters, which was about two miles in the rear of 
the fighting line. When the yellow fever broke out ihe 
place selected for locating the first patients was right in 
the centre of this camp, within a few yards of the head- 
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quarters tent, and right alongside the camp of General 
Shafter’s.mounted messengers, who were perpetually 
going backwards and forwards to every part of the 
fighting line. The principal hospital of course was at 
Siboney, and can it be conceived that for over three 
weeks this hospital, which was only twelve hours’ 
steaming from Jamaica, was actually without a pound of 
ice to cool the lukewarm water for the use of hundreds 
of fever patients who were lying there. No such thing 
as fruit was to be had, and notwithstanding the sub- 
scriptions by charitable bodies in the United States, 
the men were without a change of underclothing. 
Although the weather had been exceptionally fine from 
day to day, there were several heavy showers of rain, 
which used to drench the men thoroughly, and then the 
hot sun beating down gave the atmosphere the sickly 
feeling of a steam-bath. Day by day, almost hour 
by hour, the climate was telling upon the men, sucking 
away their vitality and energy like some invisible 
vampire. Those who were not on the sick list three 
weeks after they landed in Cuba were not fit to do one 
fourth of the work which they were during the first few 
days. One regiment I saw on 18 July ordered to move- 
their camp back five miles towards the hills, and during 
that march of five miles half of the men fell out. Every 
day men were carried off to the hospitals with fever or, 
as was more often the case, had to drag themselves as 
best they could along the twelve miles between the front 
and Siboney. Such was the position and feeding of the 
American army when Admiral Cervera made his suicidal 
attempt to leave Santiago harbour on 3 July. 

Although the American siege guns have been depicted 
by the papers as bombarding Santiago, as a matter of 
fact they never were within fourteen miles of it, as no 
attempt had been made to bring them from the coast, 
and it was doubtful to me if any attempt would have 
been successful. Guns of lighter calibre were slowly 
being brought into position, but the fire of the American 
artillery was at no time brilliant, and on the few 
occasions when they had actually a chance of trying 
their strength against the Spaniards, the Spaniards 
undoubtedly got the best of it. This was before 
Cervera left, because then they were manned by navy 
gunners whom Cervera took away with him. My firm 
conviction is that if Cervera had remained a fortnight 
longer Shafter would have had to give up the siege of 
Santiago and retire back into the hills, and it is not at 
all beyond the bounds of probability that if bad weather 
had set in along the coast a great portion of his army 
would have died of starvation. It was extraordinary 
with what rejoicing and relief the news came of Cervera’s 
flight. For days previous an undefined foreboding of 
approaching disaster appeared to pervade the army; 
officers looked grave and men around the camp fires 
kept repeating that unless they were led into Santiago 
immediately they would not have the strength to 
march away. When Santiago surrendered it was found 
that the garrison had rice for two months, and with 
plenty of rice the Spanish soldier can get on very well. 
Two days after Cervera left, the men encamped along the 
line of entrenchments were astonished and mystified 
to see the whole town of Santiago illuminated. The 
long mass of the buildings which formed the hospital 
at the north-west of the town had all its windows lit 
up and some of the men in the trenches close to the 
Spanish lines could hear the sounds of military bands. 
It was only afterwards we discovered that they were 
celebrating the arrival of the reinforcement of 6000 men. 
With these men and those from the fleet the Spaniards 
would have been in a position not alone to have acted 
on the defensive, but, if they liked, to have operated 
against the right wing of the American army, which 
laid itself invitingly open for attack. We understood 
that Cervera left in obedience to orders from Madrid. 
Certainly if he had remained the whole aspect of 
the campaign would have been changed. On the 
day that he left and for days previous Shafter had 
meditated retiring to the hills and awaiting reinforce- 
ments. General Wheeler was the man that strenuously 
Opposed any movement of the sort. However good a 
general Shafter may be, he was certainly handicapped, 
if not incapacitated, from conducting such a a 
efficiently by the enormous weight he had to carry. He 
weighs 380 pounds, which practically prevented his 
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moving about to inspect his troops or see anything for 
himself. It was a week after the fight at San Juan 
that he visited the fighting line two miles from his 
camp, and then the curious spectacle was to be seen 
of a General-in-Chief inspecting his army in a one- 
horse buggy. Every afternoon he was to be seen for 
a couple of hours sitting in front of his tent with his 
gouty leg resting on a chair while his valet rubbed 
his head. It was certainly a great piece of bluff on 
Shafter’s part to send out the flag of truce and gain 
time to get his guns in position by keeping up negotia- 
tions with General Toral, greatly to the disgust of the 
officers and men who were anxious to be led forward to 
try final conclusions with the enemy. - 

Looking back at all the operations around Santiago 
the Americans may feel proud of the bravery of their 
Regulars and of some of the Volunteers, notably the 
Rough-riders, and here | may remark that I hope that 
proper credit will be given to the coloured regiments for 
the gallant way in which they behaved. They certainly 
showed themselves magnificent soldiers, and it would 
now be a suitable acknowledgment of their conduct if 
the men would be allowed to rise to the rank of com- 
missioned officers, say to be captains, as in our Indian 
Army, instead of, as is now the case, being commanded 
exclusively by whites. The way in which men of all 
ranks, both Regulars and Volunteers, bore severe pri- 
vations without murmuring is beyond all praise; but, 
having said that, I think there is nothing else connected 
with the American Army of which the people of the 
United States should not feel thoroughly ashamed. 
When speaking about it to intelligent Americans I am 
always met with the same reply that ‘‘ politics are at 
the bottom of it.” I am told that a certain General was 
put in command because at one time he stood by and 
befriended a man, who is now in one of the highest 
positions in the State, when he was threatened with 
being court-marshalled. And Iam told further that a 
very great amount of plunder has been quietly going on 
in the way of contracts, the hire of transports, and 
such like. As an instance, | may mention that the 
** Merrimac,” which was sent in to block the channel at 
Santiago, was well known to be under offer for a third of 
the sum the United States Government actually paid for 
her. It is difficult to work politics and Army discipline 
together. When one of the Volunteer regiments was 
particularly slack and dilatory in its movements, one of 
the officers in command was asked, ‘‘ Why don’t you 
threaten to court-martial some of the men?” He 
replied, ‘‘How can I threaten to court-martial my own 


constituents ?” (Zo be continued.) 


LE PUY EN VELAY. 


Qruce like a limpet on a rock, the main part of the 
town seems to be clinging to the side of the hill on 
which the monstrous statue desecrates the sky. Brown 
as gingerbread when seen close, every fold and flower 
of the Virgin’s robe, every hydrocephalic boss of the 
infant’s head, moulded out of Russian cannon, the 
monstrous statue fades to a decent rock-colour when 
seen from the ruined castle of Poligniac, three miles 
away on a hill, from which Le Puy itself, its two rocks, 
the statue, the tower and church of St. Michel 
d@’Aiguilhe, seem mere lighthouses rising out of the sea, 
the green and brown sea of land which flows violently 
out towards the horizon, billowing into solid, dome-like 
hills, on which the clouds come down rapidly, with a 
surprising wildness. Inside the town, winding through 
crooked, ill-paved streets on irregular levels, or coming 
out upon the boulevard which brings us, whichever 
way we follow it, suddenly into the open country or into 
one of those vast, ruddy-sanded, desolate squares, like 
the squares of Moscow, only that these are closed in by 
high superincumbent circles of hill-side, one cannot 
eScape the statue. At night I have seen its gilt crown 
merge into a star, but by day it is intolerably 
conspicuous, and at last comes to have an irrational 
fascination, leading one to the very corners where it can 
be seen best, the corners by the bridges, the gaps 
through certain streets, which would be like Neapolitan 
salite but that the houses have no balconies, and the 
pavements, except on fair-days, are not a-swarm with 


people. 
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Nature in blocking out Le Puy, and man in finishing 
the rough sketch, have made a caprice which is unique 
among natural or artificial caprices. For it is done on 
a vast scale, and yet done as if in miniature; and it is 
by the contrast of these two opposing principles that it 
becomes the disconcerting thing it is. Made like one 
of those structures of wood or cork which disabled 
sailors cut out and piece together in bottles, it covers 
I know not how much ground, and can only be ap- 
proached by mysterious circumlocutions ; its Rocher 
de Corneille rises 420 feet above the town, the statue 
and its pedestal adding seventy more feet ; and in its 
cathedral and in the church of St. Michel it offers a 
series of architectural paradoxes, an incredible mingling 
of styles and dates, of elaborate previsions and fantastic 
after-thoughts. Seen from beside the statue, it is a 
bright carpet of red roofs, broken here and there by a 
gap of dimmer colour, and beyond it fields and meadows 
spread outward in square beyond square, laid out on 
the hill-sides in a patchwork intersected by single 
white lines, the lines of stone fences, and double 
white lines, the lines of winding lanes. And these 
patterns are unnaturally regular—seem set there for 
effect ; and the discreet indication of a river, the careful 
spacing of trees, add to this artificiality of aspect. One 
meadow, dotted all over with twisted trees, each lean- 
ing, as if consciously, in a different direction, with an 
affected elegance, is like the meadow of an early 
German painter. Beyond, the Cevennes close in the 
sky, setting a border to the picture. And the effect is 
of something inconceivably little, seen through a mag- 
nifying-glass, and yet realised in its true proportions. 
Nothing can be accepted without this queer kind of 
mental readjustment, a preposterous algebra of un- 
known and arbitrary ~x’s. 

How characteristic of our century, is it not, the desire 
to have a Madonna fifty feet high, and set on the top 
of a mountain? But how characteristic of Le Puy that 
all this engineering should be done for its own sake, 
naively, with the spontaneous naiveté of bad taste. 
For there is no apparatus here for pilgrimages ; no 
charge even for the pious sights, beyond the penny that 
one pays at the foot of the Rocher. What is really fine 
belongs of course to a much earlier age. The very 
singular little church of St. Michel, with its quite 
simple, quite artistic naiveté, dates from the tenth 
century, and the cathedral from the eleventh and 
twelfth. And in these there has been a real skill in 
harmonising structure with position, the black white 
stone of Auvergne, with its general tone of yellowish 
green, going well with the natural colours of the rock ; 
and the cave-like form of the smaller church completing 
the smaller, barer rock, as the broad portal, with its 
three arches, porch with porch, each with its flight of 
steps, leading up into the inner darkness out of the long 
brightness of the outer steps, seems to set the cathe- 
dral solidly upon its great broad-based rock. Every- 
where in the homelier parts of the town, in these pre- 
cipitous streets of which the side-pavements are laid out 
in steps, in the dilapidated suburbs which lead to yet 
another rock, on which yet another statue, flat, wooden, 
supported by props, stands high up above the crawling 
river and the dingy meadows, there is the same un- 
couth naiveté, the childish ingenuity of peasants. 
Nature helps certainly in an indulgent way, and the 
people have their own idea of completing nature, 
building queer, winding roads everywhere, very care- 
fully setting their houses together in corners, angle to 
angle, with seemingly designed loop-holes, through 
which the sudden panorama springs upon you. It is 
all, good or bad, panorama, not nature, in this arti- 
ficial corner of the world. 

Nature, indeed, comes into it like a flood on fair-days, 
when the peasants come flocking with their cattle, and 
stand in patient lines about the Place du Plot, holding 
their poultry in their arms, and the booths are set up in 
the central squares, white and red and many coloured, 
among the moving blue blouses and the white lace-eaps 
bordered with bands of bright ribbon, which tighten 
around the women’s heads, almost covering their close 
plaits of hair, and giving to these bronzed faces so 
oddly nun-like an appearance. Yet this too, for the 
stranger, has its element of the fantastic; the sudden 
awakening of the old place into this spectacular 
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peasant activity, the unaccustomed noise, colour, con- 
fusion of its street, which grow populous as if an army 
had entered. 

And always, do what you will, you cannot get away 
from the statue. It spoils the sky. Just now, coming 
out of the church, I turned into the little cloister. The 
little cloister is the most delightful spot in Le Puy, with 
its ninth-century columns, the red tiles above them 
adding a touch of pleasant homely colour to the grey ; 
and, above all, its cornice. Round this cornice wanders 
a whole bestiary, little fantastic figures interlinked with 
trails of vine and broad-leaved foliage, and men’s heads 
held round the chin by hands; full of delightful 
attitudes of birds and beasts, as they sit or kneel with 
more than human gravity, dragons and tailed monsters, 
and donkeys, and owls with human fingers. Suddenly, 
looking up out of this nest of dusty peace, I saw above 
me, horribly close above me, the great brown statue 
with its gilt crown, the little doors opening and shutting 
in its body as the visitors climbed inside it, and put 
their heads out. That intolerable statue which one 
cannot escape, and which hides or defaces the sky itself, 
seems to me to sum up, in its colossal triviality, the 
worst of what one leaves great cities to escape; that 
encroachment upon one of small, material things magni- 
fied until they are mistaken for life itself. Well, one 
finds the same thing here in this remote town among 
the mountains, to which one has come through mists 
and pine-woods ; getting higher and higher into a more 
and more lonely region, to find nature and humanity 
playing pranks together, in only a more conspicuous 
way, and at their old game of parodying the ideal. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 


THE CASE OF PERFORMING ANIMALS. 


T is vaguely insisted by those who modestly guide 
the public taste that we are a very much better set 
of fellows than our fathers. The Czar’s rescript and 
the Dreyfus case are quoted, and it is also assumed 
that we are able to dine out without getting intoxi- 
cated, and consequently to return home without 
breaking lamps and wrenching knockers. It is without 
a doubt a comforting reflection that we of the closing 
nineteenth century have emerged from the unsightly 
chrysalis of an earlier stage, and that the demoralising 
gladiatorial shows of the Roman arena, round which 
thronged unemancipated mankind in its thousands to 
witness bloody struggles between man and man and 
listen in rapture to the dying roars of mangled beasts, 
are the all but forgotten remnants of the various hours 
of a darker age. Yet even now, a Danish lady has 
been ‘‘ doing immense business” at Earl’s Court by 
thrusting her head within the open jaws of a fierce lion, 
while others of these terrible brutes are made by this 
dauntless Amazon to leap over flaming bars and to fire 
toy pistols. And one of these days the end will come. 
The lady will lose her nerve ; one of the lions will note 
the change ; and there will be a panic of horror-stricken 
spectators who, if they could but own it, came in the 
half-whispered hope of something sensational, some- 
thing over and above the ‘“‘triumph of mind over 
matter” promised in return for their shekels. It may 
be that against this particular performance nothing 
can specifically be urged. It is conducted, I believe, 
with all propriety, and the public is not disgusted 
with the exhibition of any severity beyond the 
occasional ministrations of an attendant in the back- 
ground who is provided with a long iron rod with which 
to stir the occasionally lethargic monarchs into ap- 
propriate activity. But wherein, I would ask, lie the 
advantages of these shows in general, advantages 
sufficient to compensate the risk to the performer and 
the possible cruelty to the beast? For the public the 
risk is certainly small. It loves the smell of battle with 
even less than (to quote the ingenious Jorrocks) five 
and twenty per cent. of its danger, and it gets it. 

Let us, for the moment, consider the subject from the 
standpoint of risk to the trainer. Let us, though under 
protest, grant that these marvellous prodigies of intelli- 
gent obedience are trained without cruelty of any 
description, and that the whole horrible paraphernalia, 
in fact, of hot irons, barbed goads and knouts of wire 
rope, is nothing more than the invention of sensational 
journalists or over-zealous preachers of th> evangel of 
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mercy towards the brute. There is no cause for one 
moment to contemplate the wholesale doing away with 
menageries that is said to have been promulgated at 
the recent Congress held at Graz, under the auspices of 
the ‘‘ Oesterreichischer Bund der Vogelfreunde,” but 
of which, pending the appearance of the report, I 
can get no confirmation from the R.S.P.C.A. The 
educational value of a well-appointed and properly 
conducted menagerie is, at any rate, more than sufficient 
to set off the few accidents that occur. Taking as a 
typical case our own Zoological Gardens, one of the 
most popular of London institutions, I am assured by 
Mr. Thomson, who has for many years been head 
keeper, that he can recall but four accidents, one only 
resulting in loss of life. 

Considering the enormous variety of large carnivora,. 
powerful horned game, and venomous snakes, with, 
which the keepers have to come in daily intercourse, 
this meagre record, extending over a great number 
of years, bears, I think, strong testimony not alone- 
to the excellent management of the London menagerie, 
but also to the possibility of avoiding danger in 
large and well-built menageries in general. It is 
different with the hundred travelling shows that patrol 
the provinces. In these, both during the performances. 
and in the intervals when the public is excluded, 
accidents have always been far too frequent since- 
the days when an escaped lion mauled one of the 
horses in a west-country coach, when the daughter of 
the famous Dutch trainer, Van Amburgh, was publicly 
torn to pieces, and when the tigers mangled the Irish- 
man, Macartney. It is also noticeable that the crop of 
accidents during the past few weeks has been par- 
ticularly heavy. A performing bear caused the bolting 
of a horse and serious injuries to its owner, who was. 
thrown from the phaeton. A French seamstress was, 
only a week or two ago, torn by a panther, against 
whose cage she had inadvertently wandered in the 
darkness. Still more recently a negro lion-tamer was 
terribly mauled, though not killed, in a north-country- 
show. These casualties, and many more that would 
require too much space to record, surely call for some: 
compensating gain. We bring these creatures from, 
their jungle fastnesses ; we starve or otherwise compel: 
them to submission ; and then a thrill of horror goes. 
through the press whenever they give the rein to their 
natural appetites and feed on their hated masters. 
Quite apart from the evil moral influence of such sights. 
on the audience, the risk to the trainers themselves,. 
already out of all proportion to the wage, would be still 
more so were the public to come to its better senses 
and withhold its patronage. 

I come now to the case of the beasts themselves. 
Here we are faced with a very different problem, with 
graver responsibilities, with sterner truths. It is cus- 
tomary to defend the witnesses of prize fights (I mean, 
of course, without gloves) from comparison with the 
unsportsmanlike audiences of bull-fights on the plea 
that the pugilists know what they are about, whereas 
the wretched bull and horses are goaded to a struggle 
from which all their instincts recoil. In this there 
is, with much casuistry, a modicum of truth. If the 
trainer chooses to take his life in his own hands, it 
is not for us, in view of the legal definition of suicide, 
to object, and the utmost we are privileged to do is to 
absent ourselves on the occasion. [ut the lions that 
have to leap over flambeaux, or the kangaroos that have 
to ‘‘ box,” are driven to these exhausting performances 
for the sole benefit of their owners. To them no gain 
accrues from a ‘‘ big gate.” Iam not here going into- 
specific charges of drugging or other cruelty. These 
are always exceedingly difficult to bring home to the 
offenders, and it may be questioned wicther, such being 
the case, they are not better left alone. But one good 
purpose, for instance, may be served by an exposure 
such as that published some years ago in the ‘‘English’ 
Illustrated Magazine,” and that is its appeal to the 
humane instincts of the public to deny its support to 
shows promoted by such torture of helpless beasts. The 
writer, it may be remembered, alluded to certain. 
localities in the metropolis where brutes were, by a 
process of slow cruelty, tamed for these shows, and,. 
when challenged by the R.S.P.C.A., whose work he: 
had incidentally criticised, to produce lis proof, he fell. 
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back, if I remember rightly, on the plea of professional 
secrecy. He was probably taking the only course open 
to him ; but at any rate, the possible message to the 
reader was the only practical outcome of this contribu- 
tion, which could not in any way facilitate direct and 
efficient interference with particular offenders. The 
actual measure of cruelty, indeed, permitted in each 
menagerie is difficult toestimate. It depends somewhat 
on the point of view, on the definition of discipline, and 
on the determination of the boundary between this 
legitimate discipline and actual cruelty. But it is not 
‘at any rate too much to assume that the abstemious lion, 
the boxing kangaroo, the dove firing a toy cannon 
and the monkey leaping through a flaming hoop are not 
the products of an education wholly untempered by an 
extreme rigour that it would be difficult to distinguish 
from cruelty. So much, if no worse, is assuredly fact. 
Pliny, in contrasting the difficulty of training the tiny 
‘swallow and feeble mouse with the far easier education 
of the mighty lion and elephant, forgot the factor of 
cruel discipline under which the weaker subjects would 
undeniably succumb. The hot iron and the spiked goad 
count for at least as much—let us take the moderate 
‘view—as the appeal to the higher instincts and in- 
telligence. 

A third charge which may, not unfairly, be brought 
against these shows, is their absolute uselessness from 
any and every point of view. The training of beasts 
and birds to the performance of useful services is, so 
far as it can be achieved without undue severity, per- 
fectly legitimate and in keeping with the traditions of 
all the creeds. Nor is it within the province of the 
reasonable critic to carp at the training of retrievers, 
of falcons, or of fishing cormorants. Trick horses and 
dogs, cats and elephants are for this reason the least 
objectionable items in the bill on such occasions. These 
animals are retainers of men, and further experimenting 
with their intelligence, which is so active as to call for 
‘the exercise of no cruelty, may be productive of valu- 
able results. But monkeys, lions and kangaroos are 
not here for our use, and as to the spectacle of a bear 
drinking ale from a bottle, few sights can be less at- 
tractive to the well-balanced mind. The fact that 
thousands are to be found who laugh till their sides 
ache at the picture of the poor beast degraded to the 
antics of his keepers is not so much a compliment to 
the enlightenment of the race as, unfortunately, a 
guarantee that these shows will endure. So long as 
the public demands sensations, the lion kings and lion 
queens will be at hand—small blame to them—to feed 
the craving. For herein lies the trouble. It is useless 
for either individuals or societies, however excellent 
their intentions, to undertake extended espionage of a 
system so widespread as that of cruelty to performing 
animals. The R.S.P.C.A. has already failed in public- 
spirited attempts on behalf of caged lions and bears, 
and in the particularly grievous case of a tame seagull. 
The only hope lies in the chance of Lord Herschell’s 
forthcoming Bill extending the jurisdiction of the magis- 
trates to wild beasts and birds in menageries or other 
confinement. But the effacement of this stain on nine- 
teenth-century civilisation rests wholly with the public 
‘itself. It is a grave responsibility, but should not on 
that account be shirked. If the masses refuse their 
shillings, the system will die a natural death. To carp 
at the iniquity of the few who hunt the carted deer, 
while it gladly witnesses the persecution of drugged 
lions and cowed bears, is a hypocrisy unworthy the 
nation’s clearer judgment. Let no one believe that 
these exhibitions are a creditable exposition of the 
victory of mind over matter. So ingenious a prevarica- 
tion takes no account of that element of cruelty which, 
though many may with me hesitate to define, few will 
be found honestly to discredit. For the animal psycho- 
logist such exhibitions cannot have the slightest value 
without access to the earlier stages of the gradual 
education of the raw material, a freedom precluded by 
professional jealousy of methods best perhaps kept 
secret. I understand that Sir John Lubbock has tamed 
a wasp. This, if it be the case, is a more striking 
example of the actual subjugation by kindness of a 
creature not overburdened with intellect than all the 
antics of all the monkeys that ever rode bareback in a 
‘Christmas circus, _F. G. AFLALO. 
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DR. KOCH AND BLACK-WATER FEVER, 


N O living doctor has a more world-wide renown than 

Robert Koch. His early work on the bacillus of 
tuberculosis secured him a well-deserved reputation in 
his profession ; for that research proved him to be a 
master of accurate methods of investigation, patient in 
their employment and cautious in his deductions. Men 
predicted that young Koch was the coming Pasteur—a 
forecast, alas, that has not been fulfilled. In 1884, 
cholera broke out in Egypt, and Koch was sent there 
to study the disease. The telegraph soon spread the 
news through Europe that Koch had found the cholera 
bacillus. Bacteriological experts have not accepted 
this discovery as valid; Klein offered to swallow as 
much ‘‘cholera bacillus” as Koch chose to prepare. 
But the expert criticism did not reach the general 
public or lessen Koch’s popular fame. Six years later 
the world was startled by the pleasing announcement 
that Koch had discovered a certain cure for consump- 
tion. Kaiser Wilhelm and the daily press proclaimed 
Koch one of the greatest of the world’s benefactors. 
The subsequent demonstration that the discovery was a 
mare’s nest, and that the famous tuberculin did more 
harm than good to the unlucky invalids into whom it 
had been injected, could no more lower Koch’s popular 
prestige than it could deprive him of the high honour 
and rich rewards which a grateful world had showered 
upon him. 

Unwarned by these failures, Koch has not returned 
to the cautious, scientific methods of his early 
manhood. His reports on his recent researches on 
various tropical diseases are marred by the careless 
blunders, reckless haste and dishonest plagiarism which 
have previously ruined his scientific reputation. It is 
not, however, with Koch’s reputation that we are here 
concerned, but with the new danger he has added to 
life in tropical Africa. Black-water fever is admittedly the 
most deadly, the most obscure, of the diseases from which 
Europeans now suffer in that unhealthy country. The 
malady causes a breaking up of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in the kidneys, and accordingly its most con- 
spicuous symptom is that the urine is dark-brown 
or black—much the same colour as stout. Several 
theories have been proposed to explain the nature of 
the disease. At first it was attributed to the action of 
malarial parasites, but this idea has been disproved, as 
the blood of patients suffering from black-water fever 
is frequently free from these organisms. Sambon has 
recently advanced strong reasons for considering that 
the fever is due to the parasite that causes Texas fever 
in cattle. In opposition to both of these organic 
theories, there is a third explanation, which attributes 
the fever to quinine poisoning. This idea was originally 
proposed by Tomaselli, of Catania, who studied the 
disease in Sicily and Sardinia. He noticed that the 
administration of a strong dose of quinine was often 
followed by a sharp paroxysm of black-water fever in 
patients suffering from the disease. He accordingly 
concluded that black-water fever is simply quinine 
poisoning. The theory has been repeatedly discussed, 
and fresh observations made by Kiichel, Kohlstock, 
Stendel and others. The theory, however, is un- 
tenable. Black-water fever attacks people who have 
never taken quinine ; over-doses of quinine in healthy 
people do not produce the symptoms of the disease; 
and quinine, when properly applied, checks and even 
cures it. 

Some authors, such. as Plehn, who once accepted 
Tomaselli’s theory, have now renounced it, recognising 
that though quinine may produce a paroxysm of black- 
water fever in patients suffering from the disease, it 
can never produce the disease. Nevertheless, Koch, 
after observing sixteen cases in the hospital at Dar-es- 
Salaam, in which he noticed the usuai action of quinine 
in patients suffering from black-water fever, has re- 
proposed Tomaselli’s discredited theory, and dog- 
matically asserts it as a now incontrovertible fact. 
Neither in Koch’s public lecture in Berlin, nor in his 
recently issued ‘‘ Reise-Berichte” is there any acknow- 
ledgment of Tomaselli’s work. But that is only Koch’s 
way. He similarly announces his belief in the agency 
of mosquitoes in spreading malaria as if that were quite 
his own idea, instead of having been proposed by 
Manson and proved by Ross’s researches in Calcutta. 
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Owing to Koch’s reputation amongst the uneducated, 
his views have received the widest publicity, and it will 
take years before the refutation has become as widely 
known. There is already a considerable prejudice 
against quinine; it has a nasty taste and people say 
that it gives them headache, brings on sickness or makes 
them deaf. Every tropical doctor knows how difficult 
it is to persuade irritable, fever-stricken patients to take 
quinine properly. Now that Koch has declared that its 
action is to bring on the most deadly of African fevers, 
people are refusing to take it at all. The ‘ British 
Medical Journal” for 24 September contains a piteous 
lament from Dr. R. Moffatt, of Uganda, declaring that 
quinine is the only thing that will cure black-water 
fever, and that some of his patients now refuse to take 
it in consequence of Koch’s reckless utterances. The 
victims of tuberculin may be reckoned by scores ; but 
Koch's advocacy of the view that black-water fever is 
quinine poisoning will probably kill its hundreds, as well 
as strike the final blow to a scientific reputation once of 
t he highest promise. 


THE PATRIOTIC FUND.—II. 


\WeE stated in our first article that the Royal Com- 

missioners of the Patriotic Fund had in their hands 
a capital of nearly £900,000. This capital is largely 
held in stocks, which are accounted for in this total 
at ‘‘face” value. The actual value is much more. 
For example, in 1897, when the Crimean War Funds 
showed a surplus of assets over liabilities amounting to 
over £100,000, the Commissioners transferred a portion 
of their securities to another account in their books, 
which they called ‘‘ The Patriotic (General) Fund under 
Supplementary Commission, 3 April, 1897.” This is 
the so-called new fund, out of which they are relieving 
widows who have hitherto been unable to get relief. 
It is really the surplus capital made to disappear as a 
surplus, and to reappear as capital elsewhere. Little 
more than the interest of it is available for help to the 
widows, and so, as we have seen, out of 1600 who 
appealed for help in answer to the Commissioners’ own 
advertisement, 1100 or 1200 have been sent empty 
away. The capital, however, of this fund was ac- 
counted for on 31 December, last year, as £106,400. 
Its actual value, as certified by the actuary, is 
4#110,184. At current prices, no doubt, the value is 
greater still. These distinctions between face value 
and actual value should be borne in mind when the 


capital of the Patriotic Fund is reckoned. This is how 
the nominal £900,000 is made up :— 
Patriotic (Crimean War) Fund __ ...£228,763 
(General) Fund 106,400 
Rodriguez Fund ‘ 15,771 
‘**Captain” Fund 31,939 
‘*Eurydice” Fund... 14,396 
Royal Naval Relief Fund 8,007 
Zulu War Fund 26, 303 
‘*Atalanta” Fund... 7,300 
Soldiers’ Effects Fund 146,045 
Ashantee War Fund... as 2,000 
Zervudachi Fund eas 1,801 
Light Brigade (Balaclava) Fund 2,500 
County of Forfar Fund oes 
Victoria Fund... ... 61,909 
Indian Army (European) Effects Fund 600 
Royal Victoria Patriotic Asylum En- 
dowment Fund ... ove 157,766 
Thurlow Fund... ese 669 
Roman Catholic Orphan Fund eee 359504 
Educational Endowments... 439495 
£891,968 


The first and second of the funds above named, 
representing more than a third of the total capital, or 
#335,000, is a remarkable sum to be on hand to-day, 
forty-four years after the original Commission insti- 
tuting the Fund, and it is not surprising that many 
should think the existence of such a capital a grave re- 
flection upon the earlier administration of the Fund. A 
million and a half was subscribed by a generous public 
for the widows and orphans of the Crimean war—to 


‘*succour, educate and relieve those who, by the loss . 
. that the two honorary secretaries of the. Patriotic Fund — 


of their husbands and parents in battle, or by death on 
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active service in the then present war, are unable to 
maintain or support themselves.” The Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons has put on record 
their opinion that it was the intention of the donors to a 
fund for a special calamity that the money raised should 
be expended on the sufferers. The existence of so much 
capital to-day does not say much for the generosity of the 
Commissioners to those sufferers who in the course of 
the forty-four years have been dropping off thé Fund 
and beyond all relief. When the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was holding its inquiry, the 
surplus of assets over liabilities in this Crimean War Fund 
was £90,000 ; and it was a surplus growing so fast that 
since then, as we have seen, 4,106,400 has been taken out 
of it fo form a new fund, and even then there was a balance 
of £14,000 left. But while it was a surplus of £90,000 it 
was reported to the Select Committee that in the Portsea 
Island Union alone there were 150 Crimean widows re- 
ceiving outdoor relief, 38 Crimean widows in the work- 
house, 15 widows who might become chargeable, and 
4 men receiving relief from the parish. The story told 
by Mr. Millington, the late Secretary of Lloyd’s Patriotic 
Fund, made a great impression upon those who followed 
the proceedings of the Select Committee. A very 
good soldier, he said, had served twenty-one years 
and been in the Crimea, and had borne a good character 
after his discharge on a pension. He died and left a 
widow, who was, at the date of Mr. Millington’s narra- 
tive, over seventy years of age. This widow was one 
of the few women who had been chosen by the Govern- 
ment to go to the Crimea, and she helped the soldiers 
through the whole of that campaign. But because her 
husband’s death could not be directly traced to disease 
contracted in the Crimea, although there was a reason- 
able supposition that the Crimean hardships predisposed 
him to the troubles which shortened his life, the widow 
—a Crimean campaigner herself—was pronounced 
ineligible for help from this swollen surplus of the 
Crimean Fund. 

The Royal Commissioners have since been very 
active in their hunt after Crimean widows, but will 
not spend their surplus upon them. They are capital- 
ising again. They used to plead that the conditions 
of their trust were strict, that there were many appli- 
cations for relief from widows who ‘did not come 
within the letter of these conditions.” In that case 
they had the alternative of being all the more generous 
within the strict limits of their trust, or of showing 
more alacrity in procuring the statutory enlargement 
of the area of their trust. Until, however, the pressure 
of public criticism stirred them up to make a little fuss, 
nobody could accuse them of any hurry to obtain the 
Supplementary Commission necessary to enable them to 
spend more money. But in December, 1895, they were 
quite urgent in their demands for fresh powers, which 
they could have had (if they had been sufficiently im- 
portunate) at any time since 1881. A curious rebuff 
from the Secretary of State for War was the result. 
Said Lord Lansdowne, ‘‘ While fully recognising the 
position in which the Royal Commissioners are placed 
by the receipt of many deserving applications for relief 
which the Commissioners are unable to afford, though 
possessed of ample means, he cannot consent to the 
proposal to enlarge the powers of the Commissioners 
pending the report of the Parliamentary Committee 
about to be reappointed.” Lord Lansdowne’s phrase, 
‘*though possessed of ample means,” struck home to the 
consciences of the Royal Commissioners, or to the con- 
science of their Secretary, for in the next report Colonel 
Young showed offence at this phrase, said it would not 
be right to allow it to pass without comment, and 
entered into a defence of the policy of husbanding re- 
sources. And there’s the rub! The policy of charity 
is that of expending the money raised on the sufferers, 
as the Select Committee pointed out ; the policy of the 
Patriotic Commissioners was that of ‘‘ husbanding re- 
sources,” and that is their policy still. 

There is one respect in which the Commissioners 
have not felt bound by the letter of the conditions of 
their trust. There was a rumour in the City in 1896 
regarding the payments to thesecretariat. Mr. Milling- 
ton had told the Committee of the House of Commons 
that it was ‘‘a shocker” to the people in the City to find 
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were receiving £700 a year each. Colonel Young, the 
present secretary of the Fund, indignantly denied this, 
but admitted that when Admiral Fishbourne, his pre- 
decessor, became secretary he received a salary which 
came to be £600 a year in due time. There was 
nothing at all in the nature of a scandal in this. It 
seems that the Admiral had been living in Southsea. 
He had to come up every day to London. He had to 
become de facto the Secretary of the Commission, to 
reside in London, and to give up his whole time to the 
work of the office. But the point is this. There was a 
sensible Lord Chancellor then on the Commission (Lord 
St. Leonards) who saw no difficulty in Admiral Fish- 
bourne being paid as secretary because he had been 
previously named honorary secretary in the Commission. 
Said’ the business-like Lord Chanceller, “it would 
require a new Commission altogether if they were to 
be bound by technicalities ;” and said Colonel Young, 
telling the story to the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, *‘ they agreed not to be bound by techni- 
calities” in this affair of the secretary’s salary. But 
in the case of the widow cited by Mr. Millington—the 
widow who had herself actively participated in the 
nursing work of the Crimean War—the Commission 
unfortunately were ‘‘abound by technicalities.” From 
the bad impression of thaf comparison the Commission 
must rid itself by the clearest indications of a change of 
spirit in the administration of their funds. 

Then, in regard to the salaries and pensions of the 
Patriotic Fund staff, although a strict adhesion to the 
letter of the conditions of the trust kept many widows 
unrelieved in the past, and is restricting the applica- 
tion of the Fund in the present, it has not prevented the 
making of liberal provision for those who are neither 
orphans nor widows. Mr. Kearley, M.P., on the Select 
Committee of 1895, called attention to the fact that the 
charge then for retired officers of the Patriotic Fund was 
£638 a year, nearly two-thirds of the salaries of the 
active staff at that date. Now, as we showed in our 
first article, the allowances to retired officers have risen 
to £725, and the present Secretary to the Fund stoutly 
maintains his own claim to a pension. Mr. Kearley 
pointed out that the principle of pensioning employees 
on the Patriotic Fund had been objected to in a Parlia- 
mentary correspondence on the subject. But since 
then.the Pension Fund has increased. ‘‘ You already 
draw an army pension as a retired officer, I believe”? 
said Mr. Kearley to the Secretary. ‘‘ That is in respect 
of my army service,” said Colonel Young. So much 
for the Crimean War Fund portion of this capital of 
the Patriotic Fund—the husbanding of resources as 
against the claims of the widows, and the generous 
disposal of them as regards the salaries and pensions of 
the Patriotic Fund staff! . ong 02 


MONEY MATTERS. 


THE anticipations of greater activity on the Stock Ex- 
_ change which have been general of late have not yet 
been realised. The week has been dull; but, although 


genuine business has, been practically non-existent, a. 


firm tone is still maintained in all departments. No 
one ventures to buy largely, but every one is just as 
much afraid to sell. No doubt the uncertainty with 
regard to the future in China and on the Upper Nile is 
mainly responsible for the lack of business. It is not 
generally believed that any serious trouble is brewing 
either at Peking or at Paris over the Fashoda question, 
but there is sufficient nervousness manifested with re- 
gard to both questions to.prevent any very extensive 
dealings. The greater ease in the Money Market has 
led to.a small improvement in the quotations of first- 
class investment securities, but the monetary situation 
is itself so undecided that the greater abundance of 
loanable funds during the week .just past and the pro- 
spect of still greater ease next week have had no very 
marked effect. The position of the Stock markets is 
such,. however, that a clearing of the political atmo- 
sphere can scarcely fail to lead to immediate and sus- 
tained activity. «|. 
The Bank Return on Thursday reflected the usual 
position at the end. ofthe September quarter. The 
reserve, has fallen as much. as. £2,000,000, and the 
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proportion of reserve to liabilities has been reduced 34 
per cent. to 443 per cent. Only about £62,000 in gold 
was taken for abroad during the week, so that the 
decrease of £1,430,000 in coin and bullion represents 
mainly the demands of the home circulation. The heavy 
borrowings from the Bank last week have nearly all 
been repaid, ‘‘other” securities having fallen £ 1,687,000. 
No change was made in the Bank Rate, which remains 
at 3 per cent., and outside rates for three months’ bills 
range from 22 to 2;% per cent. Money is more abun- 
dant than it was a week ago, but it is still in considerable 
demand and the position is not yet entirely easy. The 
release of dividends will, however, probably bring relief 
to the market, and the “‘ tightness” will pass away as it 
has so often done before. Day to day loans are 1} to 2 
per cent. 


Home Rails have been stagnant so long that a few 
operators have believed the moment opportwne for an 
attempt to rouse them into something like activity, in 
the hope that at the first signs of movement the outside 
public would come in. There have been substantial 
improvements in some descriptions, Brighton Deferred 
having risen 2} points to 179, and South Eastern De 
ferred 1} to 107}. North Western are also up }, whilst 
Metropolitans have jumped 3 points, apparently as a 
result of the belief that electric traction is at last going 
to be given a trial. On the other hand, Brighton 
Ordinary, South Eastern Ordinary and South Western 
Ordinary have each dropped a point. The traffic 
receipts of the week are good, the North Eastern 
leading the way with an increase of £6680, followed 
closely by the South Wastern with a gain of £6442. 
Most of the other principal lines also showed improve- 
ments and the Great Western decrease was only 
44590, which compares very favourably with the much 
bigger losses suffered by the Company during the coal 
strike. The Midland traffic was £721 less than in the 
corresponding period of last year and both the metro- 
politan underground lines show a slight falling off. 
Attention is again being drawn to Central London. 
shares. The line is expected to be ready for traffic by 
April next year, and the prospects of the Company are 
bright enough to justify a considerable advance on the 
present price of its shares. 


Net oF Home Raitway Srocks. 
ENGLISH RaiIL_ways. 


Dividends Price 


Company. Yield p.c. 
1897-8. 5 Oct. 8 
Great Northern ...... 4 0 2 
Brighton Deferred........... 318 3 
Midland Deferred ........... 86 ...... 16 3 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... §6}...... 3.15 6 
North Eastern 6 312 4 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 107}...... 3 12 3 
Lancashire and Yorkshire.. 5} ...... 147 «..... 39 9 
Brighton Ordinary............ BEG 3. 3 
Great Northern Preferred... 4 ...... T1Q}...... 3 611 
South Western Deferred... 3. ...... 3 5 6 
Midland Preferred ............ | 219 6 
Great Eastern............. 118%...... 219 I 
South Western Ordinary ... 62 ...... 225.0005 218 9 
Metropolitan ...... .....+6 218 7 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 4,%...... 212 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... 29 2 
Scotcu Rattways. 
Dividends, Price Yield p.c. 
Company. 1897-8. 5 Oct. 
Glasgow: & S. West. Def... 28 ... 64 4 2 0 
North British Preference... 3  .... 893... 3 2 
Glasgow & S. West. Pref.. 2} 82 ... 3 0 10 
Ir1sH _RalLways.) 
Dividends. Price Vield psc. 
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The prices of American securities are still being held 
up, but the prospects of any further advance of im- 
portance in this market are remote, and the actual 
changes during the week have been irregular. There 
has been a lull in the business activity of the States, 
and it now appears, moreover, that although the 
harvest is very good, it is not quite so good as was at 
one time believed. Owing to the large ‘shipments of 
gold the monetary situation in New York is easier, but 
it is not probable that there will be any permanent and 
complete relaxation of the stringency until after the end 
of the present year. The undoubted improvement in 
the position and prospects of American railways has 
been in most cases well discounted by the rise in prices 
since the beginning of the year, and no justification can 
be found in the actual facts for any further improve- 
ment in the majority of stocks. Louisvilles are, how- 
ever, an important exception. In January last they 
stood at 58}, and the highest price touched this year 
has been 62}. At present they stand at 56], yet the 
report which was presented to the annual meeting held 
at Louisville on Wednesday last showed that the line 
has participated to the full in the improved prosperity 
of American railways. The gross increase in earnings 
for the year ended 30 June last was £325,000, and the 
net increase £110,000, the total increase in the surplus 
being £130,000. Very great improvements have been 
effected in the permanent way and the rolling stock, 
the Company is entirely free of floating debt, and it has 
an available cash balance at the bank of £500,000. 


The Louisville and Nashville Company has paid no 
dividends since 1893, but although the present surplus 
will not be devoted to this purpose, the increased earn- 
ings of the road should soon permit the resumption of 
dividend payments. To pay 1 per cent. on the common 
stock requires about £106,000, so that if this year 
shows an increase only equal to that of last year a 
dividend of 2 per cent. should be possible next June. 
The increase in gross receipts during the twelve weeks 
of the present half-year has amounted to £26,000, or 
very nearly as much in proportion as last year, and the 
improved trade prospects of the United States make it 
probable that this result will be bettered when the 
cotton crop comes to be moved in November and 
December. It has, however, to be remembered that a 
large increase in the wages bill has to be met this year. 
When the wages of the employés were reduced two 
years ago, it was promised by the Company that they 
should be restored when the position of the business 
warranted it. Last July one half of the reduction was 
restored, and the other half will be restored next 
January. The amount this will cost is estimated at 
£140,000, but with the excellent prospects of the road 
and a surplus in hand equal to a dividend of nearly 
5 per cent., the present price of the stock seems low in 
comparison with certain other descriptions. Louisvilles 
may therefore be described as that rather scarce com- 
modity, a fairly cheap American railway stock. 


Grand Trunks have had a good week, for the market 
has been going for big decreases in traffic, and the 
bears had a bad surprise on Tuesday when an increase 
of £2753 was reported instead of the now customary 
falling off. As in the corresponding week of last 
year there was an increase of £7219, the latest return 
must be considered eminently satisfactory. Moreover, 
the half-yearly report of the Grand Trunk was issued 
during the week, and further helped to strengthen the 
market. The gross receipts for the half-year reached 
the satisfactory total of £1,871,733, and working ex- 
penses were reduced from 68°12 per cent. in 1897 to 
66°46 per cent. this year. The net traffic receipts there- 
fore amounted to £627,850, and additional revenue 
brings the total net revenue receipts to £730,672. 
After paying the net revenue charges, there is a surplus 
of £106,651, and since the balance forward of £10,289 
on 31 December, 1897, has been almost wholly absorbed 
by the Company’s contribution for that half-year towards 
the reconstruction of the Victoria Jubilee Bridge, the 
net amount available for dividend is £106,667. The full 
half-year’s dividend on the Four per cent. Guaranteed 
Stock is paid out of this, leaving a balance forward of 
42271. This is a great achievement, for no dividend 
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has been paid upon the Guaranteed Stock since 1893, 
and on 30 June last year the Company had a debit 
balance of £265,000. It is an admirable result to have 
been achieved in one year, and if the improvement can 
be maintained, as there is little doubt will be the case, 
holders not only of the Guaranteed, but also of the 
First Preference, and perhaps even of the Second 
Preference, will have cause to bless Mr. Hays, by 
whose energy and ability the prosperity of the line has 
been restored. Already the Guaranteed Stock has risen 
to 80}, a point higher than the highest point previously 
reached this year, and, in fact, the highest point reached 
for the past eight years. The First Preference has 
risen to 694, which is only a trifle lower than the 
highest of the year, and higher than in any previous 
year since 1892. Even the humble Ordinary Stock has 
taken heart of grace, and has modestly risen to 7,%. 


The Industrial Market has had no very exciting 
moment, nor yet any great accession of business, but 
dealers are fairly cheerful in the anticipation of a good 
time coming in the near future. It is generally believed 
that the present is a most favourable time for the 
flotation of a few first-class industrial undertakings. 
Promoters, however, seem, with some reason, to be 
slightly nervous with regard tothe temper of the public, 
and are rather disposed to hang back. However, the 
favourable reception by the market of the New N.A.P. 
Window Company, Limited, may encourage some of 
them to come forward with certain enterprises which it 
is known they have waiting on the stocks. Changes 
during the week have not been of any importance, 
except in the case of Pekin Syndicate shares, which on 
the unfavourable news from China have had a heavy 
fall. Savoy Hotel Ordinary shares have risen a point 
to 18 and J. & P. Coats have put on 1} at 64; but 
Linotype Deferred and Harrod’s Stores have experienced 
slight declines. 


Net YIELD oF INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES. 


Yield 
ompany. I . ri 
Bovril Deferred............ 5 w 
Do. Ordinary ......... 7 w F 
Linotype Deferred (45) 9 ae 
Holborn & Frascati...... 10 (?) ... 
National Telephone(£5) ... 54 
D. H. Evans & Co....... tee 
Linotype Ordinary (£5) 6 ... 53 
Harrod’s Stores ......... 20 34 
Spiers & Pond (£10) 10 194 oe 
Salmon & Gluckstein ... 8 
Bryant & May (£5) ... 17} ... 18} 414 7 
Eley Brothers (410) ... 17 ... 37 £8) 9 
Swan & Edgar ............ a 1} - 4 810 
Jones & Higgins ......... OF 
Savoy Hotel (£10) ...... 34 
J. & P. Coats(f10) ... 20... 64 3 


(1) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


Circulars were issued last Saturday to the share- 
holders of the City and the London and Midland Banks 
announcing the long-expected amalgamation. The 
name of the new undertaking is to be the ‘‘ London, 
City and Midland Bank,” and the head office will, in 
future, be at Threadneedle Street. The provisional 
agreement entered into by the two Boards provides that 
an exchange shall be made at the rate of two shares 
and two-fifths of a share of the London and Midland, 
each share being credited with £12 10s. paid up, for 
five shares of the City, each having £10 paid up. The 
present paid-up capital of the Midland Bank amounts to 
41,602,400 and the Reserve Fund to 41,365,075, and 
it is expected that, under the present arrangement, each 
of these figures will become respectively £ 2,200,000. 
There is little doubt that the amalgamation will prove 
equally advantageous to both institutions. The busi- 
ness of the City Bank, up to the present, has chiefly 
been metropolitan, and it possesses, next to Parr’s, one 
of the largest Stock Exchange connexions in London. 
The Midland Bank, on the other-hand, since its recon- 
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struction in 1891 out of the Birmingham and Midland 
and the Central London, has slowly been absorbing 
small London and provincial companies. By the new 
departure it will gain two important advantages: a 
strong London connexion, which it has hitherto not 
possessed in proportion to its size; and larger and 
more commodious premises, which in any case it would 
soon have been compelled to seek. 


The tone of the South African Market remains 
curiously firm in spite of the lack of actual business. 
Dealers are evidently only awaiting a favourable 
moment to lay in stocks of their specialities again in 
order to be ready for the expected boom which, it is 
generally understood, is due this month or next, or at 
least in December, but if not then—some other time. 
The fact is that the better class of South Africans are 
now practically all held in strong hands, and no ‘‘ bear” 
has any chance, for very few shares will be put upon 
the market at present prices. The slightest inquiry for 
a share is, in most cases, enough to put up the quota- 
tion, but in the absence of any continued public demand 
there is a slight tendency to sag, though changes are 
seldom greater than the turn. Deep levels have been 
slightly in favour again, and Robinson Deeps, to which 
we referred at length last week, responded by rising 2 
to 103. They are still far below their real value, how- 
ever. If they were valued on the same basis as most 
of the shares in our usual list, they would be quoted at 
£15 at least. Rose Deeps continue their astonishing 
advance. It was at the end of last year, before the 
mine started crushing, and when they stood at a little 
over 4, that we recommended these deep-level shares 
to the investor. Now they are quoted at 8, a price 
which is more than justified by the results achieved 
during the few months the mine has been at work. 
Crown Deeps have risen } to 15, and are likely to go 
still higher, Amongst the outcrops there have been 
few changes of importance, but Van Ryns are gradually 
improving. The amalgamation of this property and 
the Van Ryn West will have results which the market 
has so far failed to appreciate. With the larger mill 
and more thorough sorting of the ore, as well as a 
much more perfect development of the properties, our 
estimate of dividends of 4o per cent. for the next twelve 
years is likely to be under rather than over the mark. 
Rand Mines have been comparatively quiet, but the 
quotation is well maintained. 


EstTiMATeD Net YIELD oF TRANSVAAL MINES. 


Pro- 
Estimated Price Life of bable 
Dividends. 5 Oct. Mine. Net 
jeid. 
Per Cent. Years. a 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... . 
Ferreira ...... 350 244... 17 
City and Suburban(*) 15... 17 7H 
Roodepoort United ... 50 15 
Robinson (*) 20 16 6 
Treasury (°) 124 13 6 
Meyer and Charlton... 7O ... 47... 10 6 
Crown Reef (®) ......... 200 ... 144... 8 6 
Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 .. 5h. «+ 4 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 3y 15 


(?) Owns 37 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent 
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to S10 10s. per share. (*) 42 deep-level claims, estima- 
ted value equivalent to #2 per share. (°) £5 shares. 
(‘)52 D.L. claims, estimated value equivalent to £1 
per share. (°) £4 shares. (°) 51} deep-level claims, 
estimated value equivalent to £2 10s. per share, and 47 
water-right claims. (*) Poorer North Reef Ore not 
taken into account. (°) 18 D.L. claims, estimated value 
equivalent to 44 per share. 


Deep LEVELS. 


Pro- 
Estimated Price, Lifeof bable 
Company. Dividends. 5 Oct. Mine. Net 
Yield. 
Per Cent. Years. Gon 
*Robinson Deep............ 200 10H ... 20... 
*Durban Deep (?) ......... 
*Nourse Deep ............ G3 
*Crown Deep 200... 5 16... 84 
*Jumpers Deep ............ 40 SF. GH... G 
*Village Main Reef(*) ... 75 ... 
*Geldenhuis Deep......... 
*Simmer and Jack......... 44(°)... 48 30... 3 


The mines marked thus * are already at work. 
y) Owns 24,000 Roodepoort Central Deep shares, value 

36,000, and will probably sell sixty or seventy claims 
at a price equivalent to £1 per share. (?) Owns 25,000 
Wemmer shares, value equivalent to £41 per share. 
(*) Calculated on actual profits of working. (‘) £5 
shares. 


The Roodeport United Main Reef Gold Mining Com- 
pany, in spite of the scarcity of native labour during 
the past year, had a very satisfactory report to present 
to the shareholders at its recent annual meeting in 
Johannesburg. The dividends paid during the year 
ending 30 June last amounted to 50 per cent., absorbing 
475,000, the total profit for the year being £83,609. 
The sum of £13,285 has been written off for deprecia- 
tion, and there is a balance forward of £5292. From 
the very complete and detailed information given in the 
report, it appears that during the year 86,000 tons of 
ore were crushed, yielding an average profit of 19s. 1d. 
per ton, the value of the yield being £2 2s. 8d., and 
the working costs £41 3s. 7d. per ton. The dividends 
paid in 1896 amounted to 25 per cent., and in 1897 to 
40 per cent. At the end of this year another dividend 
of 25 per cent. will be paid, making the total for 1898 
50 per cent. Under Mr. George Albu’s management 
the mine has made excellent progress during the year, 
the yield having been increased 4s. per ton, whilst a 
reduction of 1s. 6d. per ton has been effected in the 
working costs. The United Roodeport Company is 
to be ranked amongst the first-class mines in the 
Transvaal, and when the amalgamation with the 
Roodepoort Deep Company is completed it will be 
the largest undertaking in the Roodeport district. 


After the amalgamation the Roodepoort United 
Company will possess a compact block of 100 claims, 
and a mill of 110 stamps, and there is no doubt that 
past results will be very considerably improved upon. 
The narrowness of the reef on the property renders it 
specially advisable to carry out a thorough sorting of 
the ore, but hitherto the sorting plant has only allowed 
about 8 per cent. of the waste ore to be discarded. 
Now, however, a new sorting plant has been erected, 
and from 30 to 35 per cent. sorting will be carried out, 
so that a yield of at, least 50s. per ton, and probably 
more, will be obtained. Working costs should be 
brought still lower when the larger mill is at work, but 
even if they remain at their present figure this yield 
will give a profit of more than 26s. per ton, equivalent, 
with the full mill at work and after making an ample 
allowance for depreciation and capital expenditure, to 
an annual profit of £220,000. The capital of the 
Company, after the amalgamation with the Roodepoort 
Deep will be £250,000, and it is therefore safe to 
prophesy that in the future dividends of at least go per 
cent. will be earned. The life of the mine, allowing 
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only 20,000 tons of ore per claim, will not be less than 
twelve years and the future net yield to the investor at 
the present price of the shares will, on the above basis, 
be at least 14 per cent. for that time. Moreover, in this 
calculation no account is taken of the go deep-level and 
35 bewaarplaatsen claims which the Company acquires 
by the amalgamation with the Roodepoort Deep. 
Taking an extremely moderate estimate of the value of 
these claims, they represent at least £1 per share of 
the combined Companies, and if allowance is made for 
this, the net yield will be as high as 20 per cent. The 
above estimate is very conservative, but the figures 
as they stand justify the anticipation that before very 
long the shares of the Roodepoort United Company will 
rise very considerably in value. 


We confess that we scarcely recognise our old friend, 
Mr. Bottomley. The chastened spirit, the severe and 
business-like devotion to the matter in hand, the 
abandonment of eloquence and contempt for a perora- 
tion, all of which he displayed at the meetings of the 
West Australian Loan and Finance Corporation and 
the West Australian Joint Stock Trust last week, are 
traits in his character which come upon us as a revela- 
tion. We hasten to add that they are qualities we 
much prefer to the sublime confidence and, indeed, 
audacity of Mr. Bottomley’s earlier manner. His two 
speeches to the shareholders were models of the clear 
exposition of intricate and confusing details, and we 
cannot withhold our admiration of the skill with which 
he marshalled his arguments and expounded the scheme 
of amalgamation. The shareholders could have no 
possible excuse for not knowing to what they were 
committing themselves, and they readily assented to 
the amalgamation of the two companies. Mr. Bot- 
tomley, unintoxicated by the exuberance of his own 
eloquence, is a much more admirable Mr. Bottomley 
than the one we formerly knew. He could not, how- 
ever, resist the temptation to retort upon his rival, Mr. 
Whitaker Wright, who jeered at the Market Trust’s 5s. 
assessment the other day, and who now, poor man, has 
the whole hornet’s nest of the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette” 
about his ears on account of that little cheque to the 
late Mr. Bartrick Baker. The Westralian Market has 
not had much to do, and it has been mildly wondering how 
it was that Sir Douglas Straight did not discover these 
sad facts about Mr. Baker before the latter’s death. It 
is almost safe to say that of all those who knew Mr. 
Baker, Sir Douglas Straight was the only one who did 
not know certain facts about him. The “ Pall Mall 
Gazette” accuses Mr. Whitaker Wright of having 
bribed its late financial editor. Surely also the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” has some responsibility for having 
employed a man who could allow himself to be bribed. 


Our readers will remember that we spoke very highly 
of the prospects of the Gill McDowell Jarrah Wood Com- 
pany when it came before the public a few months ago. 
Those who, on the strength of our advice, invested in 
the Company will be glad to learn that its affairs are 
progressing favourably. At the statutory meeting to 
be held on Monday next the directors will be able to 
place a very satisfactory statement before the share- 
holders, and it will probably not be very long before the 
most favourable anticipations which have been indulged 
in with regard to the future of the Company will be 
realised. There is no doubt that the Gill McDowell 
Company is to be reckoned the best of all the Jarrah 
Wood Companies, both as regards its capitalisation, the 
extent and value of its properties, the price paid for 
them and the results previously achieved by the firms 
whose businesses were taken over. We understand 
that a Stock Exchange quotation will shortly be ob- 
tained and active dealings in the shares will probably 
ensue. 


NEW ISSUES. 
THE (NEW) N.A.P. WINDOW COMPANY, LIMITTED. 


The N.A.P. Window Company is formed with a 
capital of £200,000, divided into 80,000 six per cent. 
Cumulative Preference, and 120,000 Ordinary shares of 
Zt each. The Preference shares will rank as Ordinary 
shares in the distribution of surplus profits, after 15 
percent. in each year has been paid upon the Ordinary 
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shares. The total amount offered for subscription is 
160,000 in equal proportions of Preference and 
Ordinary shares, and the prospectus further states that 
no Debentures will be created without the consent of 
two-thirds of the]Preference shareholders. The feature 
of the N.A.P., or National Accident Prevention Window 
is an ingenious invention to avoid the necessity of 
cleaning the panes from outside. For this reason, if 
for nothing else, the Company should attract the atten- 
tion of the general public. The number of fatal 
accidents to servants, and even to professional window 
cleaners, resulting from the old-fashioned style of 
window, is much larger than is generally supposed, 
and the use of these inward-opening frames will be a 
step in advance which should have been taken long ago. 
Wisely enough, the prospectus does not attempt any de- 
tailed estimate of profits ; but the Company has already 
received numerous important orders, and there is good 
reason to expect that the anticipations of the promoters 
will be realised. It may be mentioned that for three 
years previous to the formation of the present Company 
the patent was successfully tested and introduced to 
builders by the vendor Syndicate, and also that Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton has reported favourably upon the 
validity of the patents. The Board includs among its 
members Mr. Sidney Marler, of Waring & Gillow’s ; 
Mr. T. F. Rider, a former president of the National 
Association of Builders; and Mr. W. Youlton, who 
was manager to the vendor Syndicate, and will con- 
tinue to act in the same capacity for the period of five 
years in the new Company. 


THE CONSOLIDATED LONDON PROPERTIES, LIMITED. 


The Consolidated London Properties, Limited, has 
been formed with a share capital of £280,000 in 36,000 
five and a quarter per cent. cumulative preference shares 
of £5 each, and 20,000 ordinary shares of £5 each, 
there are also 4 per cent. debentures amounting to 
£360,000. The Company is formed with the object of 
acquiring leasehold properties, comprising shops, sets 
of offices, and residential flats in the City and West 
End. The purchase price asked is £626,331, payable 
as to £526,331 in cash, and the balance in ordinary 
shares, thus leaving £8000 for working capital, and a 
reserve fund of £5669 for future development. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WESTRALIAN.—The Mountain Maid and Iron Prince Mine 
crushed thirty tons of ore in July last, giving an average yield 
of 26? dwts. The mine is at present paying its expenses, and if 
further working capital is provided it will probably achieve 
satisfactory results. 

W. B. (Oxted).—Why not try a good Indian railway, or, if 
you like to take the risk for the sake of the high interest, one of 
the dividend-paying South African mines which stand near the 
top of our list ? 

FURNITURE (Brockenhurst).—The Company is pros 
but at their present price the shares are quite high enough. 

HUMBER (Hull).—You will see from our remarks last week 
that the Company’s future largely depends on the possibilities of 
the Ship Canal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
AN OFFENDED AUTHOR. 
Our publisher has handed us the following letter :— 


Mitre Chambers, 2 Mitre Court, Temple, 
London, E.C., 4 October, 1808. 

IR,—I have been consulted by my client, Mr. Pym 
Yeatman, in reference to an article in the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review” of 12 September, 1896, which he complains is 
an unfair and libellous criticism of his book, ‘‘ The 
Gentle Shakespeare,” which has had the effect of prac- 
tically preventing the sale of the book ; and unless you 
are prepared to make an offer of substantial compensa- 
tion for the injury you have inflicted upon my client, be 
good enough to refer me to your solicitor, who will 
accept service of proceedings on your behalf, and at the 
same time please inform me the name of the Editor of 
the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” against whom similar pro- 

ceedings will be instituted.—Yours obediently, 


H. ANDERSON. 
F. W. Sabin, Esq., Publisher, 
‘Saturday Review,” 38 Southampton Street. 


We had really forgotten the name of Mr. Anderson’s 
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charmingly naive client. But we have looked up the file 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” and refreshed our memory 
with regard to him and his book. The facts are these. 
Mr. Yeatman wrote ‘‘ The Gentle Shakespeare,” as he 
himself said, ‘‘ with but very little preparation, and with 
only a previous very general knowledge of the works of 
Shakespeare—in just three weeks.” This book we sent 
for review to one of the most eminent Shakespearean 
scholars of the day, who described it as a very bad book 
indeed. Now, ¢wo years after, Mr. Yeatman has dis- 
covered that the review was ‘‘ unfair and libellous,” and 
stopped the sale of the book. What a pity he did not 
reverse the process, and devote the two years to writing 
the book and the three weeks to considering whether 
the notice was fair! Had he done that the notice might 
have been more to his liking. After our first feelings of 
amusement on receiving the letter had subsided we felt 
disposed for very pity’s sake to send Mr. Yeatmana five- 
pound note. But that might be construed as admitting 
the review to be an unjust one; whereas we assert that it 
was perfectly fair, and we decline to withdraw a word of 
it, and we believe that our opinion will be endorsed by 
every Shakespearean of standing if Mr. Yeatman 
chooses to have the matter tested before a jury. Our 
solicitors, who will act for the proprietors and publisher 
of the ‘‘ Saturday Review,” are Messrs. Clinton & Co., 
59 and 60 Chancery Lane, E.C..—Ep., ‘f SATURDAY 
REvIEw.” 


A WARNING TO AUTHORS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—A little while ago I sent in to Messrs. Hutchin- 
son & Co. the MS. of a novel I had written in col- 
jaboration with a lady. The type-written copy was 
perfectly clean and unsoiled. I received it back from 
the publishing firm in a dirty and crumpled condition, 
with many of the pages ticked off or scribbled over in 
ink and pencil. Surely publishers should give an author 
warning if they intend to use his manuscript as a door- 
mat. There is little satisfaction in subsequent apologies. 
—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Harotp E. Gorst. 


THE FLOGGING MOVEMENT. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAyY REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I add to the observations from my pen 
which you so kindly gave prominence to in your issue of 
3 September? A great part of the argument in favour of 
flogging is that the man is a brute, and ‘‘ deserves the 
penalty.” But punishment is not justifiable merely 
because it is deserved. I will not here debate the 
question whether it is justifiable even on the score of it 
being deterrent; but, if it does not deter? Then it is 
clearly wrong, and, added to that, you have a man 
who is loathsome to himself, and more callous than 
ever to the sufferings of others. Could a worse method 
of ‘‘improving” a prisoner be devised? ‘‘ Penal servi- 
tude has no terrors for these hardened ruffians,” says 
the ‘‘ Nottingham Daily Express,” referring to the 
garotters, ‘‘and they are quite ready to be at the old 
game when they come out. But the stroke of the 
‘cat’ leaves its mark in more ways than one, and the 
garotter who comes under its attention will retain a 
lively remembrance of the occasion.” The implication 
is that there is no punishment so effective as the cat ; 
but this is not only mere assertion, it is nonsense. A 
flogged man comes up again and again for sentence. 
Mr. Hopwood, Q.C., the humane Recorder of Liver- 
pool, who has for well-nigh fifty years had a large 
experience of the administration of the criminal law, 
writes: ‘‘I frequently have men before me for other 
offences committed shortly after undergoing the correc- 
tion. . . . . The poor wretches who undergo it are not 
improved, are not deterred.”” Mr. Hopwood also says: 
** Flogging sentences brutalise and corrupt all society 
where it is practised. Its baneful example engenders 
deterioration in the judge who avails himself of it, as 
shown by his increasing use of the lash; the warder 
who administers it, who is paid extra for his disgusting 
service ; the gaolor, who is bound to witness the tor- 
ture and urge the warder if he prove too tender; the 
surgeon, who must stand by to ascertain the moment 
when the extreme of suffering a poor wretch can bear 


-has been reached; while the spectators in court are 
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taught the lesson that bodily suffering is approved by 
the law.” The feelings of the warder on whom the 
duty of flogging devolves ought certainly to be taken 
into account. Consider the following words by Mr. 
Owen Pike: ‘‘It is far from an agreeable task to watch 
the face and figure of the flogger as he executes his 
sentence.” 

The advocates of flogging are in the habit of de- 
scribing their opponents as hysterical. But the boot is 
really on the wrong foot. When there is an unusual 
outburst of any kind of crime, certain persons get into 
a terrible fright and raise a shriek for the application 
of the lash to the offenders. They cannot offer any 
argument in support of their plea, and therefore we 
are not disappointed when such is not forthcoming. 
But, as it is for the advocates of flogging to prove their 
case, we ask them to produce their evidence as a matter 
of course ; and we are always met with a howl about 
hysteria, maudlin sentimentality and so forth. The 
floggers evidently think they have only to bray loud 
enough in order to carry their point.—Yours faithfully, 

JosepH CoLLinson. 


THE CAT AND THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to suggest, through your 
columns, that any resort to physical force is a confession 
of failure? It is always the last resource of stupidity 
and ineptitude. When a mother has so treated her 
child as to make it unmanageable, she takes to 
whipping. It is the same exactly with States, and 
runs through all legislation and administration. The 
comic almost overrides the sorrowful side in the case 
of adults. In the case of children the totally heart- 
rending aspect absolutely excludes the ludicrous in its 
shocking and hideous results on humanity at large. 

The value of corporal punishment as a deterrent is 
based on mere vague assertion. In Belgium there is 
no kind of corporal punishment, and it is expressly 
forbidden in prisons. The lash was abolished in Austria 
so far back as 1866, ‘‘ experience having shown that it 
was demoralising,” as Dr. Fery (the Government repre- 
sentative) told the Penitentiary Congress. As the 
writer of ‘*The Gallows and the Lash,” one of the 
twopenny publications of the Humanitarian League, 
points out, it is only in England, in happy England, in 
the land of a free press and a free platform, that the 
criminal classes are so desperate that they must needs 
be driven by the fear of the whip. The non-criminal 
classes are so apathetic that they do not feel that the 
isolated position occupied by their native country, in 
regard to brutal punishments, is a disgrace to their 
common humanity.—I am, &c., G. F. 


LA JUSTICE A LA MODE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAy Review. 


26 September, 1808. 

Sir,—The chief difficulty which has so far confronted 
the French Government in the notorious ‘‘ Dreyfus 
Affair” is said to lie in the fact that a few highly 
placed individuals would find themselves in an un- 
enviable position should a revision of the case terminate 
in favour of the victim. There is no doubt that, 
speaking in the abstract, Government departments of 
other countries besides France often, through sheer 
obstinacy, sacrifice the innocent rather than, to put it 
mildly, confess to an error of judgment. The method 
adopted to stifle the truth coming out is simply a 
matter of degree in the same sense that, although 
certain transactions in stocks cannot exactly be 
classed with dishonesty, they sometimes bear a strong 
family likeness to that offence. 

Instances have not been wanting in our own country 
where acts of injustice, based on most untrustworthy 
information, have been perpetrated towards Government 
servants. In most Government departments ‘‘la chose 
jugée” is regarded asa fetish. It is the system that is at 
fault ; for many of those in high places who would, in 
private life, shrink from directly or indirectly coun- 
tenancing an injustice, freely support, in their official 
capacity, the established rule that decisions once given 
must remain unaltered ; others in less exalted positions 
of Government office have often to adhere to this pre- 
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cedent, however unjust they may consider it, knowing 
full well that any contrary opinion they might express 
would possibly imperil their own position. 

The secret archives of our own War Department 
could tell many a tale of the careers of officers blasted 
either through prejudice or on absolutely unreliable 
evidence, proof of which has been in the hands of the 
authorities, who, in order to avoid a scandal which 
might cause friction amongst themselves, have resisted 
all endeavours on the part of the sufferer to obtain an 
open investigation.—Yours obediently, 

‘* RIEN N’EST BEAU QUE LE VRAI.” 


VACCINATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REviEw. 


Sir,—Will you permit me to call attention through 
your columns to vaccination, not in Japan, but to 
vaccination nearer home, viz., in Ireland; and to ask 
why the improvements recently given effect to in England 
are not extended to Ireland ? 

Is it of less importance to protect the infant population 
of Ireland than that of England? Are Irish parents 
supposed to be indifferent to State benefits, or the 
privileges of improved legislation for their offspring ? 
Are they so inured to injustice and wrong as to be 
utterly careless of their rights of equality on so vital a 
point ? Or is it taken for granted that the Irish parent 
is so ignorant and unintelligent as to be incapable of 
either grasping the vaccination problem or appreciating 
improved methods? Ot, sir, is it simply and solely 
because we are Irish ?—only that and nothing more! 

Briefly the case stands thus :— 

English parents in future are to have the benefit, 
privilege and blessing of a new and improved vaccination 
system. 

Pure calf lymph only. . 

The Vaccination Office to go to the child’s home and 
the public station abolished. 

Exemption from the operation provided the parents 
have real and bona fide ‘‘ conscientious” objection to it. 

Irish parents are compelled to put up with what 
English parents reject and to submit to old worn-out 
methods. 

We are Irish, therefore we are to be content with 
arm-to-arm vaccination. 

We are Irish mothers, therefore whether we live one 
mile or four miles from ‘‘the dispensary” we are to 
carry our three-months-old helpless babes, amid all the 
risks of wind and weather—in summer or winter--to 
the vaccinator, conscious all the while that an accident 
of birth only insures the baby across the Channel of the 
same service at its own fireside. In other words, the 
Irish baby braves the storm for the doctor, but the 
doctor braves the storm for the English baby. 

We are Irish, therefore what is a legal objection on 
the part of an English parent is “criminal” on our 
part; and we are persecuted, prosecuted and turned 
into lawbreakers because we presume to give effect to 
our honest conviction that the operation is useless and 
harmful. And yet we hear of ‘‘ equal laws.”—Very 
truly, Emitie N. CARDNER-PINKERTON. 


To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is difficult to reconcile the figures quoted by 
** Investigator” in your issue of to September from the 
** Deutsche Medicinische Wochenschrift,” in illustration 
of the failure of vaccination in Japan, with the fact that 
on 14 May, 1896, the centenary of Jenner was celebrated 
at Tokyo with singular ceremony. I have before mea 
printed volume, giving, in English and Japanese, an 
account of the principal celebration, at the commence- 
ment of which Count Hiji-Kata, the President, alluded 
to the interest taken in the proceedings by the Emperor 
and Empress and the ‘‘ munificent donations ” they had 
made to the centennial fund. It is inconceivable that the 
notables of an intelligent people like the Japanese 
should have combined, as they did on this occasion, not 
only to laud the name of a foreigner, Edward Jenner, 
but to eulogise the results of the introduction of 
vaccination into their country, as they did, if it had been 
such an egregious failure as the figures quoted by 
“‘Investigator”” would make out. There is certainly 
something misleading about them. What it is it may 
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be possible in time to find out. The only clue I have 
at present is that there was certainly a great epidemic 
of small-pox in Japan in 1892-3, as there was in 
Gloucester in 1896 and in Middlesbrough in the present 
year. But this no more disproves the usefulness of 
vaccination than those outbreaks did. It must be 
remembered that although vaccination was introduced 
into Japan in the year 1849 it was not until 1885 that it 
was made compulsory. In the address which the Hon. 
Dr. S. Nagayo delivered at the ceremony referred to he 
stated, ‘‘By this law the Government successfully 
controlled the epidemic of 1892-93.” He would 
scarcely have had the effrontery to say this if his 
auditors had known very well that it was untrue.— 
Yours truly, Francis T. Bonn, M.A. Lond. 
Hon. Secretary Jenner Society. 


THE DOG QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is well known that love too often leads 
people to comport themselves strangely. To the lover 
the adored one appears all virtue and no vice. So it is 
with your lady correspondent, ‘‘A Gibson.” She is 
‘*in love” (with her dog), and the idea of a dog be- 
coming mad, or a nuisance, is to her inconceivable. 
Mr. Long and all those who hold that something must 
be done to stamp out rabies and to reduce the number 
of stray dogs who defile our streets and doorposts are 
only fitted for a ‘‘lunatic asylum.” This is ‘‘ pretty 
Fanny’s” way. The fact that the late Sir Everett 
Millais (who owned some fifty dogs) and Mr. Harrison 
Weir and other dog fanciers (not lovers), were among 
the originators of the muzzling order would weigh 


‘nothing with ‘‘ pretty Fanny” and her numerous sisters 


of both sexes, in whose hands the dog, too often, loses 
his nobility and becomes a nuisance and a danger. 
Poor Mr. Long is the most abused member of the 
Ministry, but after all, he is apparently a man of some: 
determination.—Your obedient servant, R. 


To the Editor of the SaturpDAY REvizw. 


Sir,—A paragraph headed ‘‘A mad dog scare” 
appeared in the ‘‘Southport Guardian.” Allow me to 
present another view of the case. Acting on information 
given by some timid and ignorant individual that ‘‘a mad 
dog was in the street ” (statement untrue), the dog was 
lassoed by a policeman, urged forward by kicks from 
another official, and eventually was strangled! Such 
was the cruel end of this noble animal which had saved 
four human lives! The dog had been seen by several 
persons wending its way to its master’s former resi- 
dence (its old home). The reward of this fidelity was 
a cruel death at the hands of ignorant men. 

Regarding the legal aspect of this case, the action of 
the police was unjustifiable and a direct contravention. 


_of the law as defined by the present regulation, which: 


empowers the police to take possession of unmuzzled’ 
dogs in the street which they have reason to believe are: 
savage or dangerous. Such dog may be detained until. 
the owner claims the same, and pays expenses of deten- 
tion. When the dog has been detained three days with- 
out a claimant, the chief officer of the district may cause 
such dog to be sold or destroyed. The case stands 
thus—that the police, acting on the incorrect repre- 
sentations of an ‘‘ excited” individual who pronounced’ 
the dog ‘‘ mad,” failed to exercise their judgment and 
common sense in the matter, and the faithful dog was. 
brutally strangled under the name of ‘‘dying of old 
age!” I cannot congratulate the owner of this noble 
creature upon his apparent indifference to the fate of 
his faithful friend in ‘‘ bowing so meekly to the rule of 
wrong.” Rabid dogs are as rare as white elephants, 
and rabies is manufactured by interested persons and’ 
shivering cowards! Professor Woodroffe Hill gives 
the recipe for the ‘‘mag dog delusion,” namely, 
‘*malice, ignorance, cowardice, imagination and’ 
cruelty.”—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
VinciT VeERITAs, 


THE MONTSERRAT RIOTS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAY REview. 


Sir,—I beg to refer to my former letters on this 
subject which Mr. Heneage has for reasons best known. 
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to himself left unanswered. I then pointed out that the 
defenceless peasantry interfered to prevent the seizure of 
a private still by the police, and stoned the Commissioner 
-and Inspector. The prisoners, owing to the inability of 
the witnesses to identify with certainty the persons who 
committed the assaults, received the benefit of the doubt 
and were accordingly discharged by the Court. Had 
the witnesses been really the base villains described by 
Mr. Heneage they would not have been deterred by a 
trifle of perjury from swearing right through the case, 
and the witnesses would in that case probably have been 
convicted. The friendless and oppressed people have 
therefore in this instance obtained what they have in 
fact always obtained, viz., justice from the base officials. 
Mr. Heneage, however, in saying ‘‘ that Mr. Commis- 
sioner Baynes and Captain Léarmouth, Inspector 
General of Police in the Leaward Islands, after failing 
to murder in cold blood the defenceless peasantry of 
Montserrat, fraudulently published to the world that the 
native labouring population of the island had revolted 
against law and authority,” has knowingly and de- 
liberately stated what is untrue in substance and in fact. 

Mr. Chamberlain, uninfiuenced by the fulsome flattery 
addressed to him by the [probably self elected] repre- 
sentative of the West Indian and Demerara editors, may, 
I think, be trusted to do substantial justice both to the 
base officials and the friendless, oppressed and defence- 
less peasantry of Montserrat. I enclose my card, and 
Ahave the honour to remain—Your obedient servant, 

MONTANUS.” 
THE REAL KENSIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Sir,—All Protestants who have the welfare. of the 
English Church at heart cannot but feel deep concern 
as to the issue of the present religious crisis. Will 
that grand bulwark of religious liberty—the Protestant 
Church of England—be able to shake off the incubus of 
Romanising ‘parasites who by long and insidious con- 
niving and manoeuvring have so deeply encoiled their 
deadly tentacles around her vitals? 

In expressing sacerdotal horror at the method of 
forcible public protest by which Mr. Kensit is struggling 
‘to save the Church of his fathers from being absorbed 
into the alien Church of Rome, the Bishop of Bristol is 
adding injustice to injustice ; for who but those Bishops 
who are too indifferent to the welfare of the Church, of 
which they are the responsible overseers, and from 
which they draw their princely revenues, or too morally 
pusillanimous to assert their authority in opposition to 
the fashionable ecciesiastical espirit de corps, are re- 
-sponsible for the disgraceful practices in the service of 
the Church, which have rendered it imperative for 
honest and courageous laymen to have recourse to such 
methods of protest as the public resistance of such un- 
constitutional rites? Who, I ask, but those supine 
members of the episcopal bench, are to blame for so in- 
‘tolerable a state of worship in the English Church ? 

Further, what sacerdotal mummery it is to affect 
such sanctimonious horror at an irregular—and from a 
conventional point of view—disorderly method of con- 
tending with the evil, when it is they who by their 
unfaithfulness to the primary obligations of their office, 
are the cause of the necessity for such independent 
public interference, the practical character of which is 
itself cogent evidence of the deep and serious deflection 
from order in the constitution of the English Church. 
Would it not be more becoming and righteous on the 
part of these inefficient prelates, instead of condemning 
Mr. Kensit for resorting to means to which their neglect 
of duty has impelled him, if they took the trouble to 
suggest some method more agreeable to them. 

Again, it appears from the sacerdotal supremacy 
arrogated by these prelates of doubtful views, that the 
Church exists for them, and not they for the Church! 
Such an absurd assumption of authority is contrary to 
all reason, and if countenanced must soon be fatal to 
the existence of the Church. If the Pope of Rome 
showed by his actions that he had adopted Protestant 
tendencies and principles, would he be permitted to 
continue the head of the Church of Rome until he had 
metamorphosed its whole constitution? If the Church 
is to'be only a breeding-ground for the fads and follies 
emanating from the inner consciousness of the fin de 
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stécle bishops ; if the whimsicalities of Archbishop this, 
and the fantastic conceits of Bishop that, are to be 
allowed to modify her consfitution in twenty directions 
simultaneously, she will inevitably become a medley pie 
in doctrine and principles. The objection that the com- 


' pulsory conformity of the episcopate to the fundamental 


doctrines of the Church would in any way retard her 
progressive development is a mistaken one. While 
steadily adhering to radical principles of doctrine, there 
is room for the conscious personality of the Church to 
evolve ad infinitum, without trespassing on the alien 
territory of Romanism. 

Mr. Kensit in his brave and noble crusade to save the 
Church before she is an unrecognisable caricature will 
have the earnest sympathy of every true-hearted Pro- 
testant Churchman; but he should direct his agitation 
to the deposition of the unreliable and incapable 
bishops, and their replacement by men of intelligence, 
strength of conviction, and honesty of purpose, who 
would (as in duty bound) make the welfare of the 
Church their first concern. With sound men on the 
episcopal bench, the elimination of the swarm of clerical 
parasites who are sapping her life-blood would be a 
comparatively easy matter, and the Church, purged of 
her traitors, imbeciles and Romanising parasites, 
would once more renew her youth, and go from strength 
to strength. I, for one, wish Mr. Kensit ‘‘ God speed.” 
—I am, yours, &c. Maurice L. JoHnson. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—The unfortunate subject of the article above 
mentioned is sufficiently accustomed to being abused, 
but what have the Bishop of Ripon and Earl Nelson 
done that your contributor should cast such reflections 
alike on their intelligence and their sense of justice ? 
Does he mean seriously to imply that these good gen- 
tlemen would have refused a man his hearing simply 
because a more or less scurrilous journal had publishe 
a libellous imputation on his character.—I am, yours 
&c., ANGLICANUS. 

SIR RICHARD MEADE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 

Sir,—Owing to absence from England I have only 
just seen the issue of the ‘‘ Saturday Review” containing 
a notice of Mr. Thornton’s life of the late Sir Richard 
Meade. In that notice occurs a passage which requires 
attention. The reviewer, after speaking in strong 
terms of the extraordinary folly shown in the appoint- 
ment of the Baroda Commission, thus proceeds: ‘If 
the Government was so grossly indignant as to expect 
independent Princes to condemn one of their own 
order, Meade, who was experienced, should have voted 
on the native side, and so saved the honour of the Chiets 
and the credit of the Government. Had he possessed 
one spark of genius he would have so acted.” That is 
to say, Sir Richard Meade, sitting as a judge, ought to 
have prostituted his high office and dishonoured himself 
by giving a deliberately false verdict. Passing over the 
obvious fact that the acquittal of Mulhar Rao by a 
majority would have been even more embarrassing to the 
Government than a divided verdict, I should like to 
point out, Sir, that it is precisely because Anglo-Indian 
officials are incapable of such infamy as is suggested 
that they enjoy the confidence of the people among 
whom their lot is cast. But this new definition of 
genius is interesting.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

ITEM. 
THE WATER QUESTION. 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—You talk about dividend-seeking companies 
in a recent issue. Why, what do we ratepayers of 
Croydon have to put up with from our Corporation ? 
Our roads have not been watered for quite six weeks, 
and the dust from the roads, mixed with horse- 
droppings, &c., has been simply unbearable and 
dangerous the last few windy days. I understand our 
death rate is nearly double its usual rate. 

After all, the trouble of the East London reverts on 
to the County Council; and what companies are so 
restricted as to issuing new capital as the water com- 
panies, being fined so much per annum until their old 
stock is redeemed? What encouragement to lay out 
further money.—Yours faithfully, A RATEPAYER. 
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REVIEWS. 
MR. NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL. 


**The Widower.” By W. E. Norris. London: Heine- 
mann. 


SOME people, who like to qualify their surroundings, 

call Mr. Norris the modern Thackeray. He is 
not, of course, at all like Thackeray, but it is possible 
to perceive what is meant by the comparison. Mr. 
Norris has inherited one of the gifts of the author of 
‘* Vanity Fair,” the lightness and freedom of his con- 
duct of conversation. His limitations are palpable, and 
if we began to enumerate those characteristics of a 
great novelist which he lacks the list would seem 
crushing. But if, on the contrary, we confine ourselves 
to what he has, we find him possessed of a modest but 
substantial literary fortune. This gift for reproducing 
the talk of ordinary well-bred people seems to be his 
central merit; nor will any one who reads many modern 
novels undervalue it, since it is very rare. We do not 
know of any living writer who exercises it with so 
steady a skill as Mr. Norris. Knowing with exquisite 
precision what people ‘‘in society” say to one another, 
he is an adept also in what they do; but here his hand 
is less sure, because such people, as a rule, do nothing 
in particular. This is unsuitable for romance, and Mr. 
Norris is obliged to invent. His invention being much 
weaker than his observation, he is not nearly so happy 
in his plots as in his conversation. 

There is, however, one quality inherent in the con- 
versations and the plots alike of Mr. Norris, namely, 
the good breeding of his personages. He is, perhaps, 
the most aristocratic of our novelists, although he never 
scatters peeresses over his pages with a pepper-castor, as 
so many writers do. He is too knowing for that ; he 
is too well acquainted with the real structure of society 
to suppose, as the writers of fiction so commonly seem 
to do, that every one above a solicitor must be an earl. 
But he is essentially anti-democratic. The student cf 
late nineteenth-century manners might read the long 
series of his novels from end to end without discover- 
ing that there was a business or a commercial class. 
The poor are to him either ‘‘tenantry” or masses of 
persons vaguely grotesque. Even his professional 
people have always retired upon a competency. What 
he loves, or rather all that he knows, are the leisured 
persons of means and moderate birth, who live in a 
gentle interchange of the conventions and the pro- 
prieties. This might seem a limited sphere of action, 
yet it sufficed Jane Austen for the execution of five 
or six immortal masterpieces, and it has given Mr. 
Norris occasion for some of the most graceful and well- 
balanced work of our generation. It is something, not 
much, but still something, in these wild times, to have 
one novelist who invariably writes like a gentleman. 

These general remarks have seemed not inappropriate 
to a description of ‘‘ The Widower,” a book which dis- 
plays Mr. Norris’ qualities and his defects in a very 
clear light. Our first criticism of it is that it is a 
singularly characteristic specimen of his work, We are 
bound to say that Mr. Norris has never quite come up 
to what ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mérsac” gave us a right to 
expect from him. There were promises there of a 
complexity and even a subtlety in the observation of 
life which he has never attempted to fulfil. But, con- 
sidering how much Mr. Norris writes, and how few are 
the variations which he is able to permit himself, the 
high level of his work at its best is remarkable. Let 
any candid reader ask himself to examine the texture of 
the first nine or ten chapters of ‘‘ The Widower,” and 
he will probably be surprised to find how well it is all con- 
trived. Without effort at style, the writing is graceful, 
correct, well-balanced; the economy of effects is 
curiously skilful; the record of mental conditions—of 
rather a superficial kind, no doubt—is excellent. We 
know not why it is—it is probably because his invention 
flags — but Mr. Norris’s novels generally weaken as 
they proceed. ‘‘The Widower” is no exception, and 
the decline in interest is the more noticeable because 
the beginning of the book is so particularly sprightly. 

We think it exceedingly unfair to a novelist of any 
distinction to rub the bloom off his peach by telling the 
bare outline of his story. It is, moreover, so easy a 
form of reviewing that our very pride revolts from it. 
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We shall leave our readers, therefore, to find out the 
plot of ‘‘The Widower” for themselves. But the 
psychological features of the book are fair sport. We 
will, therefore, explain that the problem set before us is 
that of a middle-aged Englishman of the ‘‘dark and 
true and tender” description, a man of lonely position 
but lofty social station, brought face to face with the 
education of a girl of the Latin race, whom he has 
adopted as an infant under conditions which force him 
to treat her in all respects as though she were his own 
flesh and blood. It is an excellent subject; we were 
going to be very rude and say that it is too good for 
Mr. Norris. But he will not be offended when we 
proceed to explain that it seems good enough for 
Tourgénieff. 

It is impossible not to reflect in what a manner 
Balzac, for instance, or any of the great Russians, 
would have treated such a very capital opportunity for 
the clash of character—-how much Tolstoi would have. 
made of it, and Edmond de Goncourt how much too 
much. Mr. Norris, of course, touches none of these 
sensational aspects; his theme is the incessant shock 
given to the carapace of principle which encases his 
English statesman’s heart by the flightiness and want 
of moral stability of his little wilful charge. It is one 
of Mr. Norris’s merits that he never tries to be subtle, for 
real subtlety is the gift of God, and cannot be learned 
in three lessons by reading the later works of George 
Meredith. Mr. Norris knows that he is not subtle, and 
trusts to his quiet, close observation, his delicate in- 
stinct and his wholesome horror of exaggeration. In 
the case of ‘‘The Widower” he proceeds with re- 
markable success, until the unlucky idea strikes him of 
cutting the Gordian knot by making his cold statesman 
grow sentimental. But when he allows his newly- 
appointed Secretary for the Colonies, with a seat in the 
Cabinet, to ‘‘chuck ” the whole thing in order to moon 
about on Lake Maggiore with a bit of a girl who is only 
his adopted daughter, and who has successfully thwarted 
him for twenty years, Mr. Norris’s tact abandons him. 
The story dies in a wallow of sentiment, and Mr. Norris 
—who is essentially a satirist—may occasionally be 
pathetic, but ought under no conditions ever to be. 
sentimental. 

Humour comes to the author’s help in the unravelling 
of his knotty scheme. He has never been more bril- 
liantly entertaining than in his description of the child- 
hood of Cuckoo. At her conversations with her maid 
and her boy cousin, at her theft of the cigarettes for the 
gardener’s boy, at the awkwardness of the widower, 
who ‘looks as if the housemaid blacked him every 
day after polishing the grates,” the reader laughs aloud. 
The maid, Budgett, is a comic creation of really a high 
order. Anything more amusing than the discussions. 
between Lady Wardlow and her husband we do not 
want to read. But here, as we began by saying, Mr. 
Norris is pre-eminently at home. If he could only make 
his characters act as naturally as he makes them talk, 
he would really be a great novelist. 


BUSCH AND WATER. 


‘* Bismarck’s Table Talk.” Edited by Charles Lowe, 
M.A. Newandcheaper edition. London: Grevel. 


A NOTE at the beginning of this volume tells us that. 

it is ‘‘ the first systematic attempt to portray the 
Iron Chancellor’s character and career, not in the words 
of others, but in his own.” The words were, of course, 
penned before the issue of Dr. Busch’s diary in its 
present form; but his former work is referred to as ‘fa 
mere fragment compared with this collection of Bis- 
marckiana.” We preferred the fragment. It may have 
been incomplete, but such as it was, it at least gave us’ 
a strong and boldly sketched portrait of the Chancellor 
as far as it went. To call this Table Talk of Bis- 
marck’s ‘Busch and Water” is a too flattering de- 
scription. The fine, terse, poignant phrases jotted 
down from memory by the German author are as. 
different from the insipid ‘utterances collected here, as. 
chalk is from cheese. There is an attempt at literary 
smoothness, a, careful and ‘ultra-delicate | editing of, 
Bismarck’s breezy delivery, which absolutely sweeps 
away any lingering traces of the. original... Take, for- 
example, the comparison, supposed to ‘be given in 
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Bismarck’s own words, of the three Emperors whom he 
had served: 

** William I. was the one whom it cost me most 
trouble to decide on doing anything. But when once 
he had come to a decision he stuck to it, and one could 
now be quite sure of the matter. 

‘* Frederick III., on the other hand, was easily 
braced up to this or that, but he had a tendency to 
change his resolution just as quickly. He lent his ear 
to subsequent whisperings, and was then capable of 
doing the very opposite of what he had previously 
resolved to do. 

‘*The present Emperor (William II.) is so attentive 
to anything I have to say that he seizes and assimilates 


a suggestion almost before I have given it full 


expression.” 

It is the language in which one asks for buttered 
toast at a tea-party; but such clerical lispings convey 
no impression of the man of Blood and Iron. On 
another occasion Bismarck is reported to have said to 
several deputies at a parliamentary dinner: ‘* The 
Emperor is very fond of me, nevertheless I cannot 
make any forcible impression on him. Perhaps you 
will succeed in doing so, gentlemen, if you only try; 
but I have my doubts.” A young girl could not have 
spoken more timidly of the first hand-squeeze given her 
by a lover. 

The story of the Ems dispatch gives as good an 
example as any of the insipid way in which Bismarck is 
served up. ‘‘ While we were still at table a telegram 
came in from Ems. On my reading out this telegram 
both Moltke and Roon dropped their forks and knives 
and receded a little from the table. There was a long 
pause. We were all very much depressed, feeling that 
the matter was slipping through our fingers. At last I 
said to Moltke, ‘Is our fighting instrument, is our army 
really in such an efficient state that we can enter into a 
war with the highest hope of success?’ Moltke’s 
belief in this respect was as firm as a rock. ‘We have 
never,’ he answered, ‘had better war material than 
now ;’ and Roon—though I had not quite so much 
confidence in him—backed up Moltke’s assurance to the 
full. 

‘** Well, then,’ said I, to both, ‘you can now calmly 
go on with your dinner.” Thereupon I sat down at the 
round marble table, standing near the dining one, 
perused the king’s dispatch once more with great 
attention, took a pencil and erased the sentences 
referring to Benedetti’s request for another audience, 
leaving only the head and tail. And now the telegram 
read somewhat differently. My two guests exclaimed, 
‘Splendid ! that will do!’ and now we continued our 
meal with the best of appetites.” 

If this volume simply purported to be a collection of 
anecdotes about Bismarck watered down for young lady 
students, we could commend it as an interesting and 
even instructive book; but as its express object has been 
to give a portrait of the Iron Chancellor, sketched by 
himself, we cannot call it anything but a failure. It 
conveys, if anything at all, quite a false and effeminate 
impression of the most masculine and pronounced 
personality of modern times. 


THE VERY LIGHT SIDE OF SCIENCE. 


‘“‘The Light Side of Science.” By Andrew Wilson. 
London: Bowden. 


Ts five-and-twenty chapters which comprise Dr. 
Andrew Wilson’s latest venture would seem to 
be chiefly composed of ‘‘ Science Jottings,” written for 
the ‘‘ Illustrated London News,” with a little Sunday 
Lecture Society material thrown in. They contain a 
minimum of scientific information combined with a 
maximum of the feeling that when you have read them 
and laid the book aside you really have learned a 


great deal. The dexterity with which this feeling is 


rendered probably represents the extent of the book’s 
indebtedness to the Sunday Lecture Society’s influence. 
Owing to this, many good people, endowed with aspira- 
tions after scientific knowledge of the mildest order, 
and others who wish to slake their thirst for encyclo- 


pedic reading, will amble gaily through’ the book 


without mental effort of any sort and come away con- 
vinced of the great stores of learning at their command, 
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in a state of mind analogous to the gastric condition 
in which a man finds himself after a vegetarian dinner. 
At least five of these chapters, among them the 
Little Sermon on Noise,” with its very tenth-rate 
popular lecturer’s humour, are not scientific in any 
sense of the word. The chapter on ‘‘Day Dreams” 
may be very soothing to read, with its anecdotes of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who in a moment of abstraction used a 
lady’s finger as a tobacco stopper, and of the man who 
went upstairs to dress for dinner, fell into a reverie, 
and, instigated by the removal of his watch and chain, 
proceeded automaton-like to undress himself and go 
to bed, only to be found there by his wife fast asleep 
ata later hour. But even the lightest side of science 
does not enter into the composition of this essay. 
There are equal amounts of careless writing and 
cheap wit in ‘‘ Earth-Tremors, New and Old,” a chapter 
which will well bear revision; and a writer at this 
time of day ought not to state that theine is the alkaloid 
of tea and caffein of coffee, when all the world knows 
them to be identical; nor is it fair, in the present state 
of our knowledge, to insist, as Dr. Andrew Wilson 
does in ‘‘ Primroses In” and elsewhere, on the absolute 
necessity of cross-fertilisation for the successful con- 
tinuation of plant-life. There are, however, some 
half-dozen really good chapters in the book; and it 
is a pity the others were not modelled on them: that on 
the termites or white ants, with a society divided into 
males and females, workers and soldiers, all harmoni- 
ously co-operating, and that on ‘‘ Right-handedness ” 
being among the best. These are done in the way in 
which light science should be written. The book is 
well printed and nicely bound, and on the cover a 
fantastic pharos in blue and gold appears once as a 
modified lamp-post, and again as a beacon from the 
base of which a. pair of wings has sprouted—the con- 
nexion of all which with ‘‘ the Light Side of Science” is 
not altogether obvious. 


A PROTESTANT PAUL PRY. 


‘The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.” 
Walter Walsh. London: Sonnenschein. 


HEN this book first reached us, we looked it 
through and put it aside, as neither demanding 
nor deserving notice in the ‘‘Saturday Review.” 
When we found it quoted as an authority by that 
eminent theologian and pillar of the Church, Sir 
William Harcourt, and described by no less an ecclesi- 
astical dignitary than an archdeacon as ‘‘an epoch- 
making work,” we thought we must have been mis- 
taken in our first judgment. We have, therefore, care- 
fully read Mr. Walsh’s book, and the result is entirely 
to confirm our original estimate of its worthlessness. 
We cannot pretend to be interested in scraps of gossip, 
apparently overheard on other men’s backstairs, or at 
the keyholes of churches and clergy-houses. The pub- 
lication of documents printed for private circulation and 
marked ‘‘ Confidential” may possibly be consistent with 
Mr. Walsh’s notion of an honourable gentleman’s be- 
haviour or with the standard of Christian morality 
accepted by the Church Association.* We do not 
pretend to judge these matters from any standpoint but 
that of plain men of the world ; and from that point of 
view it is enough to say that a person who did what Mr. 
Walsh complacently and even boastfully admits that he 
has done would not be received in the smoking-room of 
a third-rate club. The only ground on which we 
can imagine it possible to justify Mr. Walsh’s admitted 
actions is one we can hardly suppose him to take up, 
namely, that a Ritualist is outside the pale of ordinary 
honourable treatment, and that it does not matter what 
you do so long as somehow you suppress the accursed 
thing—the very argument which was used in the Middle 
Ages to uphold the persecution of heretics by the Pope. 
How is it that religious partisanship seems to breed 
this sort of thing ? 

' Mr. Walsh’s aim is to make out that Ritualists are 
engaged in a dark and deadly conspiracy to Romanise 
the Church of England, carried out by means of secret 
He begins at the beginning, and quotes 


| * Mr. Walsh has denied that he is connected with this body. We 
can only say that fly-leaves of Church Association advertisements were 
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from letters and writings of the Tractarian period in 
order to show that Newman and his co-workers were 
ecclesiastical moles, working in awful secrecy. When 
we examine his extracts, we find that they prove no 
more than has been always known, Newman was 
painfully shy, and suffered terribly from the prying and 
spying of which he became the victim at the hands of 
Golightly and his friends. Naturally, he wished to be 
quiet and to be let alone. Mr. Walsh entirely fails to 
understand the motives which led to the secrecy and 
reserve which he condemns in the Oxford leaders. It 
was partly a protest against the fuss and platform 
business which was then said to characterise the Evan- 
gelicals ; partly a modest obedience to a certain com- 
mand ‘‘ that ye do not your righteousness before men,” 
of which Mr. Walsh does not seem to have heard. 
For our part, we think the religion of to-day would be 
greatly the better for a little less advertisement and 
noise, and a little more Tractarian ‘‘ secrecy.” 

The same holds good of the ‘‘ secret societies” which 
Mr. Walsh ‘‘ exposes.” Take the sisterhoods. This 
Protestant Paul Pry complains that the accounts of 
these bodies are not publicly audited, and, if we under- 
stand him rightly, that they are not subject to Govern- 
ment inspection. We do not claim to know much 
about the private life of sisters of mercy and nuns, but 
we are under the impression that retirement for prayer 
and good works is the chief object with which ladies 
enter these establishments. Why should not their 
affairs be as much their own business as those of any 
other body of persons? Almost all the. conventual 
institutions connected with the Church of England, if 
not actually all, are under the visitation of the bishop 
of the diocese. That should be enough for reasonable 
people. The two leading sisterhoods, so far from 
seeking to keep their statistics secret, freely furnished 
all information to the Select Committee on conventual 
and monastic institutions, which reported in 1870. Mr. 
Walsh himself refers to the Blue-book containing this 
report; so that, while seeking to discredit the sister- 
hoods on the ground of secrecy, he is perfectly well 
aware that nearly thirty years ago they readily told 
what there was to tell. 

Mr. Walsh makes a great deal of to-do about the 
‘Order of Corporate Reunion,” the ‘Order of the 
Holy Redeemer,” and so on. He must know that these 
precious ‘‘ orders” are of no account in the Church of 
England; that they are discredited and denounced by 
High Churchmen themselves, and treated as mere 
excrescences upon the Ritualistic movement. Yet 
Mr. Walsh charges the vagaries and follies of a few 
silly extremists upon the whole High Church school. 

There remain the ‘‘Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament” and the ‘ Society of the Holy Cross,” the 
associations whose private and confidential papers have 
been—well, acquired—by Mr. Walsh, and published in 
these pages. We must again disclaim any sympathy 
with the theological views set forth in the documents 
quoted by Mr. Walsh; they are in many respects 
exceedingly distasteful to us. But that is no reason 
why the people who hold such views should not put 
‘them forth for each other’s perusal and study if they 
please. The ‘‘ Confraternity” issues, it seems, private 
papers containing requests for the prayers of the 
members—an entirely proper proceeding, it appears to 
us—and confines attendance at its meetings to the 
members of the society. Does Mr. Walsh maintain 
that people have no right to meet in private in this free 
country ? or that they ought to request the prayers of 
their fellows in the advertisement columns of the ‘‘ Daily 
Telegraph”? The ‘‘ Society of the Holy Cross,” we are 
told, is a body of clergymen who meet in private, issue 
High Church tracts through a committee of their own 
number, and have certain signs by which they are known 
to each other. We understand that various other 
bodies of Englishmen, such as the Freemasons, the 
Good Templars, and the Ancient Buffaloes, do very 
much the same things ; they have their meetings, from 
which non-members are rigidly excluded, ‘their secret 
signs and pass-words, and if common report be well 
founded, they are much addicted to the wearing of 
strange and gorgeous vestments, and the performance 
of elaborate ceremonial rites. Mr. Walsh must fix his 
eagle eye upon these hidden plotters, with intent 
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to “unmask” and their 
privacy. 

We have done with this gentleman. He is evidently 
an honest, narrow, dull fanatic, without imagination 
and without humour, incapable of seeing any side of a 
question but his own. Like Kensit, he would appear 
to have persuaded himself that, in the sacred cause of 
Protestantism, it is lawful to do evil that good may 
come. In our judgment he has conspicuously failed to 
make out his case ; he has merely succeeded in bringing 
forward a remarkably fine specimen of the genus mare’s- 
nest. The real ‘‘revelations” he has made are the 
disclosure of his own temper and character; and for 
our part we desire no more of them. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 


‘Twenty-five Years in British Guiana.” 
Kirke. London: Sampson Low. 

** British Guiana.” By the Rev. L. Crookall. London: 
Unwin. 


PROBABLY no Under Secretary of State, however 
badly coached by his department, would to-day 
deliberately inform the House of Commons that Deme- 
rara is an island, or if he did, some member might 
possibly be found able to point out, of his own know- 
ledge, that it is nothing of the sort. As a matter of 
fact, British Guiana bids fair to become one of the best- 
known of Her Majesty’s possessions. The Venezuelan 
question, the gold discoveries and the writings of Mr. 
James Rodway have had their educational effect. If 
further information is desired of a popular character it 
may be obtained from the two volumes now before us. 
Mr. Henry Kirke spent twenty-five years in the Colony, 
and as Sheriff of Demerara acquired an intimate and 
peculiar knowledge of the people. Mr. Crookall saw 
them from a different standpoint. He looked at them 
through the eyes of the missionary, and in the course 
of his wanderings among white men, red men, yellow 
men and black men, who make up the population, saw 
much that is interesting. Mr. Kirke’s volume is by far 
the more amusing reading. It supplies many good 
stories suitable, say, for the dinner table. Mr. Crookall’s 
does not get beyond the requirements of a tea party. 
Neither volume merits criticism from the literary stand- 
point. They are merely plain narratives which aim at 
recording theimpressions of two unpretentious observers. 

British Guiana has not yet lost its bad name. It is 
still regarded by many as little better than a malaria- 
infested land, given over to noisome beasts, and alter- 
nating, in its physical attributes, between swamp and 
primeval forest. Its climate is naturally condemned 
by those. who have acquired their ideas from its 
victims. That it is a perfect climate no man would 
dare to suggest, but that it has been much maligned 
both Mr. Kirke and Mr. Crookall agree in showing. 
The Dutchman who lost a wife and two sons in one 
year was no doubt justified in commemorating his 
sentiments with the original tombstone inscription, 
‘*Gott vordamm Berbice.” But the climate of British 
Guiana is one of those things which, if treated with 
proper respect, need occasion no undue apprehension. 
If the conditions of health are not duly studied, disaster 
is inevitable. Mr. Kirke has sometimes been con- 
sidered first cousin to Ananias when he has boldly pro- 
claimed the fact that he passed a quarter of a century 
in the Colony, and came out of the ordeal unscathed. 
But although he suffered no ill consequences, the 
character of the climate is nevertheless vividly illus- 
trated in the laws affecting burial, to which both Mr. 
Kirke and Mr. Crookall draw attention. Within 
twenty-four hours of death it is imperative that the 
body should be laid in the earth. In some cases de- 
composition of extremities has been known to set in 
before the victim was actually dead. Such a climate is 
sure to foster a plague of insects. Foul-smelling, 
chestnut-coloured cockroaches, ants, centipedes and a 
species of black beetle known as hard-backs, keep the 
individual busy. Sometimes after rain the hard-backs 
swarm to such an extent that they will even stop a 
grand ball. They get on the dress and the hair, and 
Terpischore becomes a perfect Juggernaut. The hard- 
back intruders are crushed on the floor in such numbers 
that dancing is out of the question. 
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But there are compensations even in British Guiana. 
A good deal of fun and interest, in every sense of 
the word, may be got out of the Colony, as Mr. Kirke 
makes clear. The gold which Raleigh sought in vain is 
now being found, fortunes have been made out of the 
sugar plantations, and no doubt would be made again 
if the bounties on beet-sugar were drastically dealt with. 
The alluvial soil of British Guiana is so fertile that 
Dalton, as Mr. Crookall reminds us, declared it to be 
without equal save perhaps in Egypt when the Nile 
overflows. A possession like British Guiana can only 
be developed with coloured labour. Mr. Crookall 
enlarges somewhat on the horrors of slavery. Mr. 
Kirke has more to say of the Indian coolie question. 
When the ‘‘prime African negro” was no longer 
available as a beast of burden, it became necessary for 
the planter to find a substitute. Horrible as were 
many of the incidents of slavery, the West Indian 
Colonies would hardly have been developed without 
forced African labour. The Indian coolie, since the 
emancipation of the negro, has often proved a more 
valuable retainer than the African. If it has sometimes 
been necessary for the authorities to keep a sharp watch 
to prevent the turning of the coolie into something 
indistinguishable from the slave, it is equally true that 
the coolie when properly treated, as in the main he 
is, thrives better in British Guiana than at home. He 
is, in many ways, better off than in India; he grows 
stronger and his womenkind become fairer. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Kirke, a fine race is springing up, ‘‘ the 
offspring of immigrants, who may, it is hoped in time, 
form the principal resident population, and put an end 
to the present expensive system of immigration.” 
Progress in British Guiana in the last ten years has 
been very marked, and that progress is both contributed 
to and fully shared by the subjects of the Queen, East 
Indian and West Indian alike. 


FOR YOUNG SEA FISHERS. 


‘Letters to Young Sea Fishers.” By ‘‘ John Bicker- 
dyke.” London: Cox. 


HERE are, we have reason to believe, quite a num- 
ber of respectable folks in different strata of the 
community who take their pleasure in sea fishing. Like 
the newest Lord Curzon, the fair sex and other factors 
in British supremacy, this sport must not be taken too 
seriously, but, within its limitations, it is understood to 
furnish considerable enjoyment, and is not even wholly 
despised by those anglers who have pursued the giant 
salmon and delicate trout. The wide encouragement 
deservedly accorded to Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s 
admirable series of letters to young shooters was cer- 
tain sooner or later to prompt a similar experiment with 
the more youthful brothers of the angle. ‘‘ John 
Bickerdyke” has already addressed sea fishers of 
various orders in his Badminton and smaller volumes, 
and he now undertakes with a considerable measure of 
success the more difficult task of instructing the school- 
boy in a sport that is more or less unattainable except 
in the summer vacation. For this reason the book 
would have appeared more appropriately two months 
sooner or ten later, for there can be little use for it now 
that the younger sons have returned to school. 

The book has, however, much to recommend it to 
lasting favour. The title is a little strained, since the 
chapters hardly take the form of letters, and the 
youthfulness of the reader is not invariably kept in the 
author’s view. The opening discourses on navigation 
and restoring the drowning are not perhaps particularly 
happy. A general injunction on the utility of learning 
(though not from so meagre an account as that offered 
in the present work) how to handle a boat and the 
necessity of learning how to swim—prevention being 
better than cure—would, .we think, have covered the 
same ground to better purpose. Sea-fishing is, as we 
said above, a form of sport, and the average youth does 
not go about it with any hankering, like that of Rasselas, 
after the miseries of earth. Therefore the harrow- 
ing details of drowning might have been relegated, 
at any rate, to an appendix. As for the principle of 
every boy his own navigator, it will be found that, save 
for those whé have been born at the water’s edge, dis- 
pensing with the services of a professional boatman 
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is generally among those economies that few can 
afford. 

Those who take on themselves to instruct the young 
cannot exercise too much care in making their meaning 
perfectly clear, ever bearing in mind that their 
readers’ minds are not attuned to the riper judgment 
that correctly interprets the occasional inuendo. It is to 
be regretted that ‘‘ John Bickerdyke,” excellent as are 
the majority of his directions and observations, should 
so frequently write ‘‘ variety” when he means 
‘* species” ; that he should, with no manner of reserva- 
tion or comment, have employed a careless phrase by 
which the fishermen locate the heart of the conger eel 
in its tail ; and that he should have devoted unnecessary 
space to distinguishing between the hake and ling—two 
of our fishes that, albeit closely related, could surely be 
confused by none but a blind man. Many disputed 
doctrines of the gentle art are frankly matters of 
opinion, and the doctors disagree theron as a matter 
of principle, but this hardly applies to several of the 
theories laid down in these pages. In conger fishing, 
for instance, it is not correct to state that the boat need 
not be moored over the rocks at night. What the 
author doubtless meant was that conger may be caught, 
as a matter. of luck and chance, on the sand, but this is 
only of advantage in those cases where, owing to the 
intense darkness of some moonless nights, the boat is 
brought up accidentally clear of the rocks. No boat- 
men, we think, would dream of anchoring on the sand 
by design, though an exception may perhaps be made 
in favour of the gentleman who, in one of the magazines, 
catches giant congers with sucking pigs for bait. The 
author further adjures the young conger fisher to keep 
his baits clear of the bottom, whereas we always under- 
stood that, risk of crabs notwithstanding, the finest 
conger were to be caught by leaving the squid perfectly 
motionless on the rocks. Again, it is surely incorrect 
to insist that whiting are not often caught close inshore, 
except in the Downs. ‘‘John Bickerdyke’s” own 
experience of our south coast, to go no further, must 
have taught him by now that whiting are caught close 


- inshore, between October and Christmas, off practically 


every sandy beach between the Foreland and the 
Scillies. Nor, to quote yet another misstatement, is it 
by ‘‘pure guesswork” that the rod fisher adjusts his 
depth in pollack fishing in the tideway, for he has 
merely to pull off line from the reel, measure out the 
necessary number of fathoms (reckoning as a fathom 
the full span of both arms fully extended), and then 
mark the correct depth on his line with a fragment of 
white thread. ‘‘ John Bickerdyke’s” method of striking, 
too, by smartly raising the arm, would be ridiculous 
when hand-lining in really deep water of, say, forty 
fathoms, for the line must, to take effect, be drawn 
smartly home, full a fathom of it coming over the 
gunwale. 

Two curious errors of omission must close our list of 
grievances against a book which, despite its faults, we 
do not hesitate to recommend ft young and old. There 
is, so far as we have been able to discover, absolutely 
no mention of the very useful worm found in the shell 
of the hermit crab, which omission is the more remark- 
able, seeing that this bait was warmly recommended in 
the author’s ‘‘ Badminton” volume. Nor, in dismissing 
the sport of pout fishing (the fish is, by the way, not 
mentioned in the index) as easy, does he refer to the 
necessity, greater than in any other branch of the sport, 
of mooring the boat exactly over the fish. Yet it is a 
familiar phenomenon for one line in a boat to bring up 
its brace of pout twice a minute, while none of the rest 
have the baits so much as disturbed, the fact being that 
one line only is precisely over the fish. 


RECENT FICTION. 


‘“*The God Horus.” By John Frederick Rowbotham. 
Oxford: Robinson. 


R. ROWBOTHAM assures us, on the title-page 

of his novel, that ‘‘ The God Horus ” is the most 
powerful and terrible tale of the century. We have 
read the book from cover to cover—though it is vilely 
printed on villainous paper—and we should be sorry to 
sow doubt in the minds of any who may still have con- 
fidence in the critical ability of the too-famous creator 
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of the Wagner Bubble. We do not propose, therefore, 
to show cause why Mr. Rowbotham should not, if he so 
pleases, continue to hold to his sublimely simple faith 
in his latest production. If belief in oneself be a sign of- 
genius, then Mr. Rowbotham is certainly entitled to 
take precedence of all romancers, past, present or to 
come-—-Miss Corelli always excepted. For the benefit, 
however, of the ungenerous and suspicious, we may say 
that Mr. Rowbotham’s book is all about a wicked em- 
balmer of Memphis, into whose hands there came, in 
the way of business, the body of Queen Thyatira, who 
was supposed to be dead, but was only sleeping. The 
wicked embalmer—whose name was Menkera—restored 
the lady to life, and hid her in an underground cavern, 
where he persuade her that he was the God Horus, and 
she a disembodied spirit awaiting her final purification 
before her ascent into higher spheres of bliss. The 
queen seems to have reconciled herself easily to her 
gloomy condition, which underwent considerable 
alleviation when Menkera contrived to convince the 
priests and people of Memphis that he was indeed the 
divine Horus, and drove the reigning king, Cephren, 
from the throne. Given such simple and credible 
materials, he must indeed be captious and perverse who 
refuses to accept Mr. Rowbotham’s assurance as to 
the place in literature of this romance. We shall 
only venture to add a humble but wholly sincere 
tribute by saying that in point of accuracy and charm 
of style ‘*‘ The God Horus” is well worthy of an author 
who has already attained, as novelist, poet and 
musical historian, a position of such peculiarly lonely 
eminence. 


‘*Peggy of the Bartons.” By B. M. Croker. London: 
Methuen. 


This is a novel for which all classes of readers, from 
the most exacting to the most trivial, will do well to be 
thankful. He who reads as he runs will certainly not 
fail to be attracted by a story which, making apparently 
no demands for closer attention, moves on so even and 
pleasant a course ; while he who looks below the sur- 
face will discover that the texture of the story is much 
richer and closer than he had guessed. In other words, 
Mrs. Croker’s art is so cunningly hidden that it is with 
something of a pleasant shock that you perceive the 
subtlety and skill with which this seeming-simple narra- 
tive is woven. Peggy Summerhayes belongs to a fami- 
liar class of heroines—that of the simple village maidens 
who are wooed and won by wicked soldiers, who sub- 
sequently break their hearts ; but she is cleverly differ- 
entiated from the rest of them, and the story of her 
martyrdom and its rich reward is set out with remarkable 
sympathy and artistic discretion. All the characters, 
indeed, are drawn with clearness and certainty ; and it 
would be hard to name any quality essential to first- 
class work which is lacking from this book. 


‘*A Harvest Festival.” By J. Kent. London: Fisher 


Unwin. 


There are not wanting internal indications that the 
author of this clever little story is of the unexplained sex. 
The occasional needless lapses into French and German 
suggest femininity, and the singular completeness with 
which at least one woman’s character — that of Jane 
Bembridge—is realised seems to preclude the possibility 
of male interference. On the other hand, the book is 
distinguished by so much cynical humour, and so 
evident a sense of the value of words as a plastic 
medium for expression, that we finally incline to the 
belief that J. Kent isa man—but a young one. It does 
not matter much in any case; what is far more im- 
portant is that if, as we suppose, this is its author’s first 
book, it is clear that the Norfolk rustic is at last to have 
a sacred bard who, in time, may conceivably do for 
him as much as Mr. Hardy has done for the Wessex 
peasantry. To say this is no doubt to prophesy with a 
very round mouth indeed, but there is‘in this un- 
pretentious but powerful tale so much vigorous hand- 
ling of capitally-selected material that we venture on 
the prediction in comfort. 


‘**A Girl of Grit.” By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
Milne. 
There is no sadder reading, we suppose, than the 
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second-rate sensational story. The honest ‘‘ shocker” 
—say, of Mr. Fergus Hume—is not wholly without 
some reason for its existence, for it may help to pass an 
hour of locomotive misery in which it would be criminal 
to use literature as an anodyne. But the story of crime 
and detection which struts in feathers is a less tolerable 
affair. Such is ‘*A Girl of Grit,” in which Major 
Griffith, in endeavouring to improve on the school 
of fiction represented by the author already named, has 
merely succeeded in being stupidly and unpardonably 
dull. 


“‘That Little Cutty, and other Stories,” by Mrs. 
Oliphant (Macmillan), is a very fair specimen of its 
author’s work. It has all her tenderness and homely 
humour, and in the case of all three stories there is a 
good idea well worked out. ‘‘Dr. Barrére,” in 
particular, is a striking tale, more dramatic than most 
of Mrs. Oliphant’s. The well-meaning, unlucky young 
murderer and the doctor who poisons him to save him 
from hanging, only to hear afterwards that a reprieve 
was on its way, are strong figures that one remembers. 
The other two tales are slight, but on the whole the 
little book is no insult to Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation. 

‘* Dinkinbar,” by A. C. Mcllwaine (Constable), has 
some capital pictures of bush life, buck-jumpers, 
stampeding cattle and all complete. There is a delicate 
little portrait, too, of a young English girl who imagines 
the life to be all spaciousness and liberty, ‘‘the open 
road and the open sky.” She expects the poetry of 
existence, away from civilisation and its lies, and she 
finds her favourite cousin and ultimate lover, ‘‘blood to 
the elbows and the knife in his teeth,” as his uncle puts 
it, ‘‘ rummaging about the inside of a beast for a cut of 
the fillet for his supper.” That there is more butchering 
than poetry, and that her lover has an intrigue with a 
dusky damsel nearly kills the imaginative Susie, but she 
pulls herself up bravely, and at the end she shows every 
intention of marrying her Ned, butcher’s knife and all. 
It is a bright, decidedly readable novel. 

‘* By Strange Paths,” by Fannie Newberry (Melrose), 
has its points as a pleasant story for girls, but cannot 
expect to escape being called more than a little priggish 
and goody-goody. Alma would be none the less 
attractive without her superior attitude and rather 
ludicrous application of piety. She sees linen and silver 
in her employer’s house both going'to ruin through the 
servants’ neglect, and her comment is ‘‘ How can I 
right things with so many different natures to uproot 
and enlighten? Yet why do I arrogate the power to do 
this? They are Christ’s to save, not mine.” Later on 
she is asked who are her favourite authors, and replies 
‘* Sometimes I respond to Browning as face to face in a 
mirror, and again he seems misty and obscure. At 
other moments I thrill to the intensity of Hawthorne, 
and again discard both for the calm philosophy of 
Emerson.” Now, if Miss (or Mrs.) Newberry has met 
young girls who talk like this, we have nothing for her 
but sincerest pity. Not even a Girtonian in her first 
year has ever ‘‘ uprooted and enlightened” our natures 
to this extent. 

‘*Hilda, a Study in Passion,” by Harley Rodney 
(Digby, Long), is an honest and rather amusing produc- 
tion. The ‘‘ passion” is Hilda’s love for a youth of low 
degree—Hilda being a Marquis’s daughter. She takes to 
slumming, and meets a comely young workman, whom 
she speedily makes love to, finally, rather to his 
astonishment, eloping with him. There is an admir- 
able character, always amusing when he comes in, who 
is not surprised at the catastrophe. ‘If only I had 
known in time,” he remarks, ‘‘I1 would have invited 
her and Palmer to tea. I am sure if she had seen him 
eat she would not have run off with him.” However, 
Mr. Palmer soon learns to eat prettily and ‘‘ behave ” 
in general, so that all ends well. It is a nice little book. 
But the author should get out of the habit of labelling 
his people with ridiculously appropriate names. A 
sporting Marquis need not necessarily be called 
Huntingbox, or a house decorator Hyart. 

After the rather feeble extravagance of ‘‘The Last 
Lemurian,” Mr. Firth Scott’s new book, ‘‘ At Friendly 
Point” (Bowden), is a pleasant surprise. Friendly Point 
is not an engaging part of the world, on its chronicler’s 
showing, and the inhabitants thereof cannot be called 
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austere; but they are all entertaining folk, with a 
grimly humorous outlook on life, and Mr. Firth Scott 
has got them exactly. ‘‘ Rat the Gunner’s” temporary 
wife, who only consents to legalise him when he has 
earned her esteem by knocking her down, is one of the 
best portraits. We hope there will be no more ‘‘ Last 
Lemurians” now that their author has shown what 
good work he is really fit for. Incidentally, he might 
leave off the use of ‘‘whom .. . . was” and kindred 
outrages. We instance page 25, on which you will 
find these words: ‘‘A rugged, bronzed and bearded 
man, whom the Jew said was Mr. Backhouse.” 


‘*A Crowned Queen,” by Sydney Grier (Blackwood), 
is a sequel to that exceedingly readable novel ‘‘ An 
Uncrowned King.” It carries on the fortunes of all 
the characters therein who were not removed by natural 
causes before the end. Some of them are well worth 
meeting again, notably old Drakovics and Lord Cyril. 
Most of the interest centres on the crowned Queen 


-herself, a capricious and certainly fascinating young 


woman. Unfortunately her English lover and his mag- 
nanimous aloofness rather recall ‘‘The Prisoner of 
Zenda,” and Mr. Grier comes off badly in comparison 
with Mr. Anthony Hope. He is far more prolix and 
less telling. In fact, the greatest fault of the book is 
that it fairly tires out the reader, let him have sustained 
ever sO great an interest during the first 400 pages. 
It is difficult to say why Mr. Grier should have gone 
on quite so long. The action does not require it; on 
the contrary, adventures are rather laboriously made 
for Ernestine and her lover to get into and get out 
of safely. After the breathless parts are past, there is 
a certain flatness in seeing so many pages of small 
print before one. There is one temptation that Mr. 
Grier has very bravely withstood. He must have had 
every wish to end things happily and reward his 
favourite Ernestine with the hand of her Cyril, purged 
of his ambition and giving all for love. But Lord 
Cyril has been shown of the world worldly all through 
one volume, and Mr. Grier will not forfeit his con- 
ception of the character by making him anything but 
worldly in the next. This may disappoint the gallery, 
but it is all quite right. We like Mr. Grier’s way of 
telling a story. If the next one turns out half as good 
and half as long it will do. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


De most interesting article in the “ Nineteenth Century” 
is written- by Mr. J. Macdonald. The Fellah as a soldier 
has long borne. an unenviable notoriety for cowardice and 
incapacity. Such authorities as Lord Charles Beresford and 
Sir Alfred Milner have spoken slightingly about him. In 
Mr. Kipling’s “ Light that Failed” there is a war correspondent 
who, when he hears the news of a dervish outbreak, exclaims : 
“God help the Fellaheen!” But, notwithstanding the pitiable 
exhibitions of the Fellah in battle, there were many who thought 
he had the makings of a soldier in him, and Sir Evelyn Wood 
held a like opinion. The recent brilliant victory of Omdurman 
is flattering to us as a nation, but more especially to our 
system of military training, for every eye-witness agrees in 
praising the splendid courage with which the Fellaheen faced 
their old, dreaded enemies. This remarkable change has not 
taken place spontaneously, but is the result of much careful 
tuition and indefatigable effort on the part of some British 
officers who devoted themselves to the task. One of these 
impressed himself on Mr. Macdonald’s recollection so far back 
as in 1893. “A tall, slim, thin-faced, slightly stooping figure in 
long boots, ‘cut-away’ dark morning coat, and Egyptian fez 
somewhat tilted over his eye.” His name. was Lieutenant 
Kitchener, R.E. In the “ Ritualist Conspiracy” Lady Wim- 
borne makes an earnest appeal to High Churchmen to set their 
faces against the subversive doctrines of the Ritualists, and 
their growing tendencies towards Roman Catholicism. She 
gives many instances of the unostentatious but systematic 
dissemination of such teachings among a section of the clergy ; 
and points out how these dissensions in the Church serve but 
to foster and encourage the idea of disestablishment. The 
article is in no way a defence of Mr. Kensit’s peculiar methods 
of protest ; indeed, that gentleman’s august name is not once 
mentioned. We regret that Mr. Sidney Low could find no 
better subject than that of the Czar’s manifesto. As Mr. Low 
remarks, it was simply the. outcome of. -Russia’s financial 
embarrassments: and ‘the enthusiastic idealism of a young 
monarch, -It is all but impossible that mutual disarmament 
will ever take place. The subject has already degenerated so 
much in popular opinion that it has fallen into the hands of 
those hopefut individuals who pass resolutions in its favour at 
public: meétings.- There is really no guarantee that the 
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abolition of militarism would result in increased economic 
prosperity, and the danger of an Asiatic invasion sould certainly 
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not be lessened thereby. Mr. Low sums up the case against 
the project very sensibly. Sir Hubert Jerningham under the 
comprehensive title of the “French People,” writes a kindly 
criticism of Mr. Bodley’s monumental work. ‘The article con- 
tains one anecdote that certainly deserves quotation. “A lady 
at the Court of the ‘grand roi’ was wont to dispatch her 
religious duties with amazing celerity, and being asked by a 
friend how she contrived to pop in and out of the confessional 
so quickly replied: ‘Ma chére amie, cest oien simple. Je 
dis au confesseur : ‘ Mon my veuillez-vous souvenir de ce que 
je vous ai dit la derniére fois, c’est précisément la méme chose 
cette fois-ci??” Mr. Sharp concludes his dreary catalogue of 
the art collections in the American museums. 

Mr. F. W. Ramsden, the late Consul for Santiago, contri- 
butes to the “ Fortnightly” the first instalment of extracts from 
a diary written during the blockade and bombardment of the 
town by the American fleet. A good deal of what has long 
been familiar to the world is told once again, but there are 
several curious details, fresh by comparison. Mr. Ramsden’s 
opinion of the much-lauded American marksmanship is 
decidedly poor, and he gives an uncomplimentary computa- 
tion of the cost of one day’s firing which produced scanty 
results. “Any quantity of shell of all calibres are being picked 
up, intact, for most of them do not seem to explode, and when 
they are opened to take the powder out, they are found to be 
only about half-filled. Somebody is evidently making an 
honest living there.” Mr. Ramsden accentuates the general 
indifference of the populace to the firing, and describes the 
difficulty he had in inducing the British subjects to make up 
their minds about leaving the place. Hobson and the exploit 
on the ‘Merrimac’ is redescribed, and Mr. Ramsden confirms 
the reports of the kindly treatment the young lieutenant 
received. The ex-consul’s chief dread was the landing of the 
Americans, and this point is reached as the narrative, some- 
what dramatically, comes to a temporary conclusion. “Ouida” 
coins for us a new word “ canicide,” and writes in characteristi- 
cally forcible style of dogs and the muzzling order. The fate 
of poor Mr. Walter Long, were he delivered up to the tender 
mercies of the fair authoress, would be awful to contemplate. 
Mr. Rhodes will be glad to know that Professor Dicey does not 
see that he has much cause for discouragement at the results of 
the Cape elections ; and Sir Wilfred Lawson should gather a 
deal of encouragement from a perusal of Mr. Daly’s article on 
the “ New Aspect of the Drink Question.” Mr. D. C. Boulger, 
who will be remembered as the author of a life of Gordon, has 
nothing but praise for the administrative work performed by the 
Belgians in the Congo states during the past twelve years. He 
foresees for Central Africa “an era of extraordinary commercial 
and industrial activity and prosperity”; and he denies the 
proverbial laziness of the negro, if working under clearly defined 
conditions. Englishmen should look with admiration and 
complacency upon this State which has so zealously carried 
out, on a smaller scale, the principles which have established 
our own Colonial empire. The article is full of interest from 
first to last. ‘‘Diplomaticus” discusses the mysterious Anglo- 
German Agreement, and throwing aside all previous explana- 
tions, declares that the solution will be found to concern the 
Portuguese African Colonies, and the right of pre-emption in 
regard to them, between England and Germany. Many facts 
bear out the probability of this contention, and chief among 
them will be found the hopeless bankruptcy of Portugal, and the 
rumour that the arbitrators in the Delagoa Bay Railway dispute 
have decided against that country. “Diplomaticus” tells us that 
negotiations were set on foot between London and Berlin by 
Count Burnay, and Major Consinho de Albuquerque, and 
that the “ first result of these agreements will be the leasing of 
Delagoa Bay by Great Britain.’ “Diplomaticus” hints at authori- 
tative information which has been given him in support of these 
statements. We devoutly hope he may prove to be in the 
right, for though we may not quite agree with all the conclu- 
sions he has drawn, we cannot but recognise the deep and 
far-reaching results which would inevitably follow such a treaty. 

The “Contemporary” contains but two articles which are in 
any way worthy of notice. Mr. Vaughan Nash joins in the 
universal condemnation of the East London Water Com- 
pany. A great many of his facts have been reiterated again 
and again, but one point has escaped general notice, and to this 
Mr. Nash draws special attention. There was astonishing blind- 
ness of the company’s engineer as to the natural conclusions 
proceeding from his statements. Said Mr. Bryan: “The rivers 
and springs are always dependent upon the winter rainfall,” and 
last winter the rain did not fall. There is a tone of pathetic 
injury about this. But why did the directors wait for the rain 
to fall? They had applied for, and had gained, the power to 
make connexions for necessary additional supplies, therefore 
why should they refrain from action until the catastrophe was 
upon them? Mr. R. W. Felkin touches on the all-important 
question of the future of the Soudan. (There is a deal about 
Africa in the reviews of this month.) Mr. Felkin claims that 
his opinions “are based on personal knowledge of all the dis- 
tricts,” and “are the outcome of discussiohs° with Gordon, 
Emin, Gessi, Junker. . ... .2. The Soudan comprises three 
large areas ; from the “ frontier of Egypt proper to a line which 
may be taken as 10° N. lat.”; up to the Albert Lake; and 
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Uganda and Unyoro, and all of a totally different character, 
where war, discontent and anarchy abound. These districts 
will require careful management, and the greatest heed paid to 
the selection of officials. As regards the capital, Mr. Felkin 
does not favour the rebuilding of the ruined Khartoum, but has 
a preference, on financial and sanitary grounds for Omdurman 
or some similar site on the right bank of the Nile. The matter 
of trade increase largely depends on the water supply. The 
barrage on the Nile will develop irrigation in the south, and 
artesian wells might also be employed. Mr. Felkin quotes at 
length the produce of such districts as Bahr-el-Ghazl, Kordo- 
fan and Darfur, and the Equatorial Province, in the year 1882, 
and which then showed a profitable income on the exports. 
This, with the future development of the railways, should form a 
hopeful outlook ; the possibilities are great, but the task is diffi- 
cult and needs much foresight. 

From the anonymous review of Mr. Kipling’s work readers 
of “ Blackwood’s Magazine” will learn that it is, indeed, 
“impossible to frame a concise yet exhaustive judgment” upon 
an author if the judge employs no critical faculty, and that the 
ossessor of an allusive style finds the resources of the English 
anguage too “beggarly and feeble” for the full expression ,of 
his appreciation. The reader may also learn that losing one’s 
temper with Mr. Gladstone, novel and commendable though 
that form of entertainment may be, does not effect much 
towards enhancing the glory of a patriotic poet. But it was 
ever characteristic of Maga’s garden that the beautiful flower 
of praise cannot thrive there and blossom without twining itself 
round a thistle for support. Another contributor cannot give 
us his interesting suggestions as to the position held by 
Velasquez in the train of Philip IV., without throwing doubts 
on the humanity of those who find the bull-ring cruel, and dis- 
comfiting such problematical persons as consider that Burling- 
ton House affords a faultless encouragement to art. Some 
sticks are too good to beat dogs with, and dog-hunting with 
Velasquez is a fashionable form of sport that should not be 
encouraged. “Blackwood’s” also contains a striking history 
of the Astorian and British fur companies in America ; a pretty 
description of the waterways in Madeira; and a discussion by 
Sir James Forrest of the manner in which the new Norwegian 
game-law will affect foreign sportsmen in that country. 

“Temple Bar” has two readable pieces of biography—‘ The 
Love Story of Lucy Hutchinson,” and a history of the circum- 
stances that made Bernard O’Higgins, the illegitimate son of 
an Irish beggar, dictator of Chili. Mr. Rider Haggard begins 
in “Longman’s” his observations on the various operations of 
farming. The “Argosy” has a translation by C. E. Metekerke 
from an attractive poem of Sully Prudhomme’s. The “Cen- 
tury” has an exciting account of “The Parry Express” that 
carried the mail to San Francisco in the sixties and seventies. 
In this service “ Buffalo Bill” once rode 384 miles without a 
break except to eat and to change horses. M. Armand Dayot 
contributes a pleasant article on Detaille and some unpublished 
sketches. Mr. Sven Hedin in “Harper's” tells an amazing 
story of endurance during his journey from the Pamirs to 
China: Mr. Caspar Whitney has an illustrated article on the 
Santiago campaign; and Margaret Deland’s “Old Chester 
Tales” are still charming. To the “ Pall Mall Magazine” 
A. T. Q. C. contributes some excellent criticisms and suggestions 
on the teaching of English. His notes should make a stir 
beyond the circle directly affected by the examination of the 
College of Preceptors. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.5 NEW BOOKS 


With Maps, Plans, Portraits, and Illustrations. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 4 


THE CAMPAIGN IN TIRAH, 


1897.98. 
An Account of the Expedition against the Orakzais and Afridis under 
General Sir William Lockhart, G.C.B., K.C.S.I. Based by per- 
mission on Letters contributed to ‘‘ The Times.” 


By COLONEL H. D. HUTCHINSON, 
Director of Military Education in India, 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We are not sure that his very carefully compiled 
and very well written work will not ultimately rank as the best account of this our 
finest instance of mountain warfare. ... . Must be a real pleasure to all students 
of military history.” 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS. 


Crown 8vo. 6s, each, 


BY RUDYARD KIPLING 
THE DAY’S WORK. 


A ROMANCE OF CANVAS TOWN, (0% 4 
ROLF BOLDREWOOD. 
HER MEMORY. 


MAARTEN MAARTENS, 


THE ADVENTURES OF FRANCOIS, 


Foundling, Thief, Juggler, and Fencing-Master during the French 
Revolution. By S. WEIR MITCHELL. [ Shortly, 


A DRAMA IN SUNSHINE. 4. vAcHELL. 
THAT LITTLE CUTTY, DR. BARRERE, 


ISABEL DYSART. Mrs, OLIPHANT. 
CORLEONE. F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
THE LOVES OF THE LADY ARABELLA 


M. E. SEAWELL, 
MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED, LONDON, 


SMITH, ELDER NEW BOOKS. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD’S BIOGRAPHY. 


Pup.tishep To-pay.—With 2 Portraits, 10 Full-page Illustrations, and 2 Facsimile 
Letters, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6a. 


SIR FRANK LOCKWOOD 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 
By AUGUSTINE BIRRELL, Q.C., M.P. 

Daily Chronicle.—* Mr. Birrell has contrived without any appearani f 
art, to distil Lockwood's peculiar charm in every page . . . . The ae is full of 
good things, and we wish all biographies were as rich in humour and humanity.’ 

Speaker.—* A memorial of one who was universally liked and even be 
loved . . . . This book is no mere collection of anecdotes, The anecdotes are 
there, but they are fused by a subtle sympathy which makes Lockwood's 
personality shine through them.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


At all Booksellers and Libraries. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


RODEN’S CORNER. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 

Author of ‘‘ The Sowers,” “With Edged Tools,” “In Kedar’s Tents,” &c. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘ One of the cleverest books that we have read fc 
considerable time... . Probably Mr. Merriman has never 

subject so admirably suited to his powers.” 
Truth.—*‘ A novel I defy you to lay down once you have got well into it.” 
Punch,—“ For dramatic situation, intensity, and simplicity of narrative it 


is marvellous . . . . The plot is ingenious and new. 


THE RED AXE. By S. R. Crockett, 


Author of “‘ The Raiders,” *‘Cleg Kelly,” &c. With 8 Full-page Illustrations, 
crown 8vo. 6s. 17 October. 


THE CASTLE INN. By Srantey J. 


WEYMAN, Author of ‘‘A Gentleman of France,” *‘ Shrewsbury,” &c. With 
a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. [On 1 November. 


New Edition in Three Series of J. A. Symonds’ 
“Travel” Sketches. 


Now ready. First Series. Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN 


ITALY AND GREECE. By the late Joun AppincTon Symonps. 
*,*The Second and Third Series will be issued on 26 Qctober and 
November respectively. 
*,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & Co. will be ha to forward 
of their CATALOGUE post-free on 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authortties, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, 
Author of ‘‘ Corea, the Land of the Morning Calm,” &c. 
With the Government Enquiry and Report by J. LARKIN, Esq., deputed 
by the Government of India, and other Official Documents. 


With a Frontispiece in Photogravure, 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full-page 
Plates in Black and White, a Map, and over 150 Text Illustrations. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 125, net. 

The 7imes.—‘ The ordinary reader will be struck with the portraits, which show 
that in a very tew weeks he must have endured a lifetime of concentrated misery. 
Other travellers, no doubt, have gone further, but none who have escaped with their 
lives have fared worse. ... . He tells a plain and manly tale, without affectation 
or bravado... .. A book, certainly, that will be read with interest and excite- 


‘FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Phases of Feminine Taste from 1977 to 1897, 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 


With roo Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Illustrations by Francois 
Courboin. 1 vol. imperial 8vo. 36s. 


Punch,— As a book of reference for the illustrator, for the author and dramatist, 
this book is a most valuable authority on feminine costumes.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. By Count Pier 


Desiperio Abridged and Translated by Paut Sy.vestrr. Illus- 
trated with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. In 
1 vol. demy 8vo. 16s. 


A MEMOIR OF ROBERT, EARL NUGENT. 


By NuGent. With 12 Portraits, 1 vol. 18s. (Wednesday. 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 


By James Firzmaurice-Ketty. Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. Crown 8vo. 6s, [Literatures of the World. 
The Academy.—“ An excellent and model hand-book. It is treated with 
perspective and proportion ; it is comprehensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as- 
dust: the judgments are judicial, impartial; the style is good, lucid, and inte- 
resting. It is work well done by one who has a thorough grip of his subject.” 


THE POETRY OF WILFRID BLUNT. Se- 


lected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GeorGE WynpHaAmM. With a Pre- 
factory Note by W. E. Hen ey. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

The Academy: ‘“‘ Whatever shortcomings his verse may possess, it breathes. 
Its material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for ; it has pulse and blood. 
Mr. Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 


NEW FICTION. 
THE WIDOWER. By W. E. Norais, 


Author of ‘‘ Marietta’s Marriage.” 1 vol. 6s. 


The St. James's Gaszette.—“‘ Mr. Norris's story is one of his best. It is 
handled throughout in the perfect manner to which his readers are accustomed.’ 


THE Wo MAGICS. 
TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. By 


Epwin Puan, Author of ‘A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With Ten Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour, from Designs by J. and W. Beggarstaff, and a Cover 
Design by W. Nicholson. 1 vol. 6s. 

The Daily Telegraph.— Mr. Pugh studies the East-end and low life with a 
singularly vivid power, and a picturesque style of presentation, which make 
him one of the masters of thts style of craft.” 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. By 


Giascow. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE TERROR. A Romance of the Revolu- 


tion. By Fet1x Gras, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 6s. 
The Pali Mall Gazette.—“A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
exciting adventure.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwe vt Gray, Author of “ The Last Sentence.” 1 vol. 6s. 
The Daily Mail.—‘A book to be bought and read, and read again and 
again.” 


VIA LUCIS. By Kassanpra Vivaria. 1 Vol. 
6s. 


“The A theneum.—*‘ We say it unhesitatingly—a striking and interesting pro- 
duction. The book is distinguished by an abounding vitality, and a very real 


capacity for iz g imp’ d at first hand. 


By Henry James. 


Davis, Author of ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’’ With Illustrations by CHARLES 
Dana Gisson. 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

Truth.—“ An admirably told story, which Mr. Gibson's spirited illustrations 
worthily set off.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


By Maticpa Ma tine, 1 vol. 6s. 


The Zdlus: London News: “‘ The story, at once pathetic and passionate, 
is told with breathless interest, It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that elevates 
the reader.” 


THE KING’S JACKAL. By Ricnarp Harpinc 


LONDON : WM. HEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


SIR WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE CHANGELING. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘*There is no better story in the author’s works, and every one who 
takes it up will read it with enjoyment.”—ScoTsMAN. 


NEW NOVEL BY GEORGE PASTON. 


A WRITER OF BOOKS. 


By GEORGE PASTON, 
Author of “ The Career of Candida,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Day. 


NEW NOVEL BY FRANCES A. COLDICOTT. 


HOLLINHURST. 


By FRANCES A. COLDICOTT, Author of “Gold and 
Tinsel,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Ths Day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, LONDON. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
THROUGH ASIA. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on 11 October 
Dr. SVEN HEDIN’S Account of his Adventures 
and Exploration in Central Asia during the four 
years from 1893 to 1897. The book, entitled 
THROUGH ASIA, is in two large volumes of over 
1300 pages, and published at 36s. net, and con- 
tains more than 300 Illustrations from Sketches 
and Photographs by the Author, besides Maps and 
Plans. There are also two Photogravure Portraits 
& several Coloured Plates. The aggregate distance 
of Dr. Hedin’s route was 6520 miles, of which 
over 2000 miles was through country which no 
European had hitherto traversed. The book is full 
of adventurous incident, and, though the scientific 
results of this remarkabje journey will be fully 
treated in a supplementary volume, the present 
volumes are full of scientific value. 

The Royal Geographical Society has conferred 
its chief gold medal on Dr. Hedin for this journey, 
and no less than thirteen other societies have 
awarded him their medals. The Prince of Wales 
has accepted the dedication of the book. 

“Through Asia” is without doubt one of the 
most remarkable books of travel of this century. 


TWELVE POPULAR NOVELS. 6s. each. 
DOMITIA. S. Barinc GouLp 
THE TOWN TRAVELLER, Gerorce Gissinc 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker 
TO ARMS! ANDREW BALFOUR 
THE JOURNALIST. C. F. Keary 
FROM EAST TO WEST, 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. RB.N. SrerHens 
DEADMAN’S. Mary Gaunt 
OWD BOB. ALFRED OLLIVANT 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98. Mrs. ORPEN 


THE PLUNDER PIT. _ J. Keicutry SnowpEn 
ANANIAS, The Hon. Mrs. ALAN BRODRICK 


Messrs. Methuen's New Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 
METHUEN & CO., ESSEX STREET, W.C. P 
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SOCIETY FOR 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 


KNOWLEDGE. 


PARISH PRIESTS AND THEIR PEOPLE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES IN ENGLAND. By the Rev. E. L. CUTTS, D.D. With 
numerous J}lustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 7s. 6d. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CHURCH HISTORY : — HISTORY 
OF EARLY CHRISTIAN ART. By the Rev. E.L. CUTTS, D.D. Demy 
8vo. cloth boards, 6s. 

“This compendium is, allowinz for its brevity, the best work of the kind 
which has been published in English. Mr. Cutts’s book, in short, is at once 
fresh, readable, and deserving to be read.” —A thenaeum. 


SIDE-LIGHTS on CHURCH HISTORY :—The LITURGY 
AND RITUAL OF THE ANTE-NICENE CHURCH. Bythe Rev. F. E. 
WARREN, B.D., F.S.A. Demy 8vo. cloth boards, 5s. 


EARLY CHURCH CLASSICS: — ST. POLYCARP, 
BISHOP OF SMYRNA. _ By the Rev. BLOMFIELD JACKSON, M.A. 
Small Post Svo. cloth boards, rs. This is one of a series of small! books intended 
to contain Translations into English of the earliest Christian Writings, either in 
whole or in part. Readers will pe thus brought face to face with the literature 

. of the first Christian centuries. 


SELECTED SERMONS. From Works of the late Rev. 


F. B. WOODWARD, M.A. Syall post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


SERMONS OF THE LATE DEAN GOULBURN ON 
ST. JOHN BAPTIST. Edited by the Rev. B. COMPTON. Small post 
8vo. cloth boards, 1s. 6@. A selection of Sermons hitherto unpublished. 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE CHURCH 
IN THE WEST INDIES. By the Rev. A. CALDECOTT, B.D. With 


COLONIAL CHURCH HISTORIES: THE STORY OF 
THE AUSTRALIAN CHURCH. By the Rev. E.SYMONDS. With Map. 


TWO HUNDRED YEARS: THE HISTORY OF THE 


S.P.C.K., 1698-1298. This Volume gives a fairly full account of the circum- 
stances in which the Society originated, and of the various works carried on by 
ic throughout the world to the present day. The information contained in the 
volume 13 drawn in the main from the Society’s Minute Books, and the material 
thus gleaned furnishes, perhaps, a more complete account of Church life and 
work during the last two centuries than could be had from any other source. By 
the Rev. W. OSBORN B. ALLEN, M.A., and the Rev. EDMUND McCLURE, 
M.A., Secretaries of the Society. Demy 8vo. with a Frontispiece and several 
Illustrations, buckram, boards, zos. 6d. 

** We commend to all who are interested in such work this record of a great 
purpose, nobly conceived and faithfully carried out.” — 7imes. 


HISTORICAL CHURCH ATLAS. Illustrating the His- 
tory of Eastern and Western Christendom until the Reformation, and that of 
the Anglican Communion until the Present Day. By EDMUND McCLURE, 
M.A. Containing 18 Coloured Maps, besides some 50 Sketch Maps in the Text. 
4to. cloth boards, leather back, 16s. 

This Atlas is intended to indicate some of the stages of the Church's expan- 
sion,and at the same time to show briefly the interdependence of ecclesiastical 
and secular history. The informatior given on the maps has been necessarily 
limited by their size and number, but the main features of the spread of the 
Christian faith, it is hoped, broadly traced, and the allied changes in political 
geography sufficiently depicted. 

** A great deal of labour and sound scholarship has gone to the making of this 
atlas."— Academy. 


ANCIENT HISTORY FROM THE MONUMENTS : 
ASS¥RIA, rrom tut EARLIEST TIMES to tut FALL OF NINEVEH. 
By the late GEORGE SMITH. of the British Museum. New and Revised 
Edition by the Rev, Prof. A. H. Sayce. Feap. 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


MODERN ROMANISM, SOME FEATURES OF. With 


an cognetin, bringing the Work up to July, 1898. Smal! post 8vo; cloth beards, 
Is. 6d. 


TIME FLIES. A Reading Diary. By Curistina G. 


ROSSETTI. New Edition. Post 8vo. buckram boards, top edge gilt, 3s. 6a. 


VERSES. By Curistina G. Rossetti. Reprinted from 
“Called to be Saints,” ‘‘Time Flies,” and the ‘“‘ Face of the Deep” Small 
post 8vo. | py a in red and black, on Hand-made Paper, buckram, top edge 
gilt, 3s. 6d. ; limp roan, 5s.; limp morocco, 7s. €d. 


THEODORE AND WILFRITH. Lectures delivered in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in December, 1896. By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, 
D.D., D.C.L., Bishop of Bristol. Small post 8vo. with several Illustrations, 
cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 

“The Bishop’s polemic is sturdy in argument, but scrupulously temperate 
in tene, and it need hardly be said that he illustrates his thesis with great 
ecclesiastical and archxological learning.” —7imes. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN THESE ISLANDS 
BEFORE THE COMING OF ST. AUGUSTINE. By the Right Rev. 
G. F, BROWNE, D.D., D.C.L., bishop of Bristol. “Post cloth boards, 
Is. . 


CHURCH SERVICES AND SERVICE-BOOKS BEFORE 
THE REFORMATION. By the Rev. HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, 
D.D., Litt.D. With Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 8vo. buckram boards, 4s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORICAL’ SOCIETY. 
These Publications are issued under the auspices of the Church Historical Society 
President, the Lord Bishop of London. 


XLVI. THE LATER MEDIZVAL DOCTRIME OF THE 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE. By the Rev. B. J. KIDD, D.D., Keble 
College, Oxford. Small post 8vo. cloth boards, 2s. 


XLVII. JOHN WESLEY. A Lecture by the Rev. A. J. 
MASON, D.D. Small post Svo. paper cover, 4d. 


A Complete List of the Church Historical Society's Publications may be had on 
application. 


‘Lonpon : NoRTHUMBERLAND AvENUE, W.C. ; 43, QUEEN Victoria STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON : 129, NorRTH STREET. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN is pl d to nce that he is 
to-day publishing a New Novel by W. CLARK RUSSELL, 
entitled 


The ROMANCE of a MIDSHIPMAN. 


Bound in green cloth, price 6s. 


NEW BOOK BY LOUIS BECKE. 


RODMAN, THE BOATSTEERER. 


Large crown 8vo. Green Cloth Library, 6s. 


THE CLEARER VISION. Being Stories of the Secret Life. 


By Erne: Cotsurn Mayne. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 5s. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


THE MAKING OF A SAINT. By the Author of “ Lisa of 
Lambeth.” Large crowa 8vo. Green Cloth Library, 6:. 


GINNETTE’S HAPPINESS. By ‘Gyp.’ 


2s. 6d. re-issue, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


A WINNING HAZARD. Fourth Edition, Cheap Re-issue, 


cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


THE SCHOOL FOR SAINTS. By Joun OLiver Hopses, 
Author of “The Ambassador,” &c. Green cloth gilt, 6s. Third impression of 
Joun Otrver Hosss’s Great Work. 


SECOND EDITION OF GEORGE MOORE’S NOVEL. 
EVELYN INNES. By Georce Moore. Green cloth, gilt, 6s. 
AN ARMENIAN ROMANCE. 

THE SULTAN’S MANDATE, ByC. OLynruus GREcory. 


meee BY CAMILLE SELDENS. 
HEINRICH HEINE’S LAST DAYS. Newly Translated, 


and with an Introductory Notice. Illustrated, cloth, 5s. [Next week. 


In Unwin’s 


Ready next week. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
MARGARET OF DENMARK. By Mrs. NormMan HILL. 


An attempt is here made to sketch, for the first time in English, the life and 
policy of Margaret, daughter of Valdemar II1. of Denmark, who, by her states- 
manship, united under one crown Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. The period 
covered by her life extends from 1353 to 1412, and from 1374. 


Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQuargE, E.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 

For the CIRCULATION and SALE of 
all the BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, 
and RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE CUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of 
Books at the houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO CUINEAS 


per annum. 


N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE 
SUBSCRIPTION, and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis & post free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


Now OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICEs. 


A NEW CLEARANCE LIST (100 pages) 


Sent gratis and post free to any address. 


The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, . 


SPORT, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and 
FICTION. Also New and Surplus Copies of French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, and Russian Books. 


30-34 NEW OXFORD STREET; ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
London ; 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
SCIENCE. FICTION (continued) : 
Living Organism, The (A. Earl). Macmillan. 6s. Paul Carah, Cornishman (C. Lee). Bowden. 6s. 
Phantom Army, The (M. Pemberton). Pearson. 6s. 
VERSE. Pirate’s Gold, A (G. Stables). Nelson. 1s. 6¢. 


am (J. Keats). Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 
Yaima (V. E. Sidney). Stock. 35. 64. 


Music. 
Pianist’s Mentor, The (H. Fisher). Curwen. 2s. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 
Ethics of the Great Religions (C. T. Gorham). Watts. 1s. 
First Epistle of St. Peter, The (F. J. A. Hort). Macmillan. 6s. 
Great Souls at Prayer (Mrs. M. W. Tileston). Bowden. 2s. 62. 
Story of Religions, The (E. D. Price). Newnes. 1s. 
Tendency of Religion, The (R. Elias). Chapman. 35, 6d. 


TRAVEL. 
In the Forbidden Land (A. H. S. Landor) (2 vols.). Heinemann. 
Through Asia (2 vols.) (Sven Hedin). Methuen. 36s. 
Through the High Pyrenees (H. Spender). Innes. 16s. 


History. 
Canada, History of (Vol. X.) (W. Kingsford). Kegan Paul. 1 55. 


EDUCATION. 
Alphabet of Animals, An (C. M. Park). Blackie. 5:. 
Carpentry and Joinery (F. C. Webber). Methuen. 3s. 6a. 
Physical Education (D. Lennox and A. Sturrock). Blackwood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Fmin Pasha, Life and Work of (2 vols.) (G. Schweitzer). Constable. 325. 
Friswell, James Hain (L. H. Friswell). Redway. 15s. 
Heraud, ” john A., Memoirs of (E. Heraud). Redway. 17s. 6d. 
Ruskin, John (J. "A. Hobson). Nisbet. 10s. 6d. 


FICTION. 
Across the World for a Wife (G. Bcothby). Ward, Lock. 55.. 
Adventures of Captain Kettle (C. Hyne). Pearson. 6s. 
At Aboukir and Acre (G. A. Henty). Blackie. 55. 
Both Sides of the Border (G. A. Henty). Blackie. 6s. 
Bruce Reynell, M.A. (J. D. Craig). Stock. 
Chums at Last (A. F. Grant). Nelson. 25. 6d. 
Cleverest Woman in England, The (L. T. Meade). Nisbet. 6s. 
Courage, True Hearis (G. Stables). Blackie. 35. 6a. 
Day’s Work, The (R. Kipling). Macmillan. 
Fables by F; al (P. Burne-Jones). Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 
Fitch and His Fortunes (G. Dick). Stock. 
Fortune’s Sport (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). Pearson. 6:. 
¥rench and English (E. Everett-Green). Nelson. 5s. 
Girl of To-day, A (E. D. Adams). Blackie. 35. 6d. 
Green Toby Jug (Mrs. E. Hohler). Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
Handsome Brandons, The (K. Tynan). Blackie. 6s. 
Happy Holidays. Nelson. Is. 
Hollinhurst (F. A. Coldicott). Chapman. 6s. 
Impediment, The (D. Gerard). Blackwood. 6d. 
Intruders, The (L. B. Walford). Longmans. 6s. 
Island of English, The (F. Cowper). Seeley. 
Jane Follett (G. Wemyss). Macqueen. 
King Alfred’s Viking (C. W. Whistler). Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
Knight of the Golden Chain, The (R. D. Chetwode). Pearson. 6s. 
Magic Nuts, The (Mrs. Molesworth). Macmillan. 4s. 6d. 
Manders (E. Barron). Macqueen. 6s. 
Old Chelsea Bun Shop, The. Nimmo. 
Owd Bob (A. Ollivant). Methuen. 6s. 


Potsherds (M. C. Birchenovgh). . Cassell. 
Pretty Polly (E. Carrington). Nelson. 1s. 
Romance of a Midshipman (W. C. Russell). Unwin. 6s. 
Small Small Child, A (E. L. Prescott). Bowden. 2s. 6d. 
Stories from Lowly Life (C. M. Duppa). Macmillan. 45. 6d. 
Sultan’s Mandate, The (C. O. Gregory). Unwin. 6s. 
Tom Tufton’s Toll (E. Everett-Green). Nelson. 35. 6d. 
Tony Drum (E. Pugh). Heinemann. 
Triple Alliance, The (H. Avery). Nelson. 35. 62. 
Troubles of Tatters, The (A. T. Morris). Blackie. 35. 6d. 
Turkish Automaton, The (S. E. Braine). Blackie. 35. 6d. 
Two Magics, The (H. James). Heinemann. 6s. 
Uncharted Island, The (S. Kuppord). Nelson. 3s. 62. 
Under Wellington’s Command (G. A. Henty). Blackie. 65. 
Vagaries (A. Munthe). Murray. 6s. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Annals of Eton College (W. Sterry). Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Dictionary of Employments Open to Women, A (Mrs. Philipps). 

Women’s Institute. Is. 6d. 

Early Days of the Nineteenth Century in England, 1800-1820, The 
(W. C. Sydney). Redway. 18s. 
Gold Coast, Past and Present, ‘The (G. Macdonald). Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Hawaii and a Revolution, (M. H. Krout). Murray. tos. 62. 

History of English Literature, A Short (G. Saintsbury). Macmillan, 
8s. 62. 

Imperial Heritage, The (E. E. Williams). Ward, Lock. 2s. 6d. 

Introduction to Herbartian Principles of Teaching (C. J. Dodd). 
Sonnenschein. 45. 

Modern Man and Maid, The (S. Grand). Marshall. 1s. 

Modern Reader’s Bible, The (3 vols.) (edited by R. G. Moulton). 
Macmillan, 75. 6d. 

People’s Progress, The (W. G. Davies). Stock. 

Recollections of a Private Soldier (F. Wilkeson). Redway. 35. 6d. 

Reflections on the Course from the Goal (Lord Norton). Rivington. Is. 

Social and Political Economy, Essays and Letters on (T. Judge), 
Simpkin, Marshall. 

Successors of Homer, The (W.C. Lawton). Innes. 55. 

Tom Tit Tott (E. Clodd). Duckworth. 5s. 

University and Social Settlements (W. Reason). Methuen. 2s. 6d. 

TRANSLATIONS. 

Lex Aquilia (C. H. Monroe). Cambridge University Press. 

Some Similes from ‘‘ The Paradiso” ot Dante Alighieri (C. Blount). 
Chapman. 3s. 6d. 

REPRINTS. 

Arabian Nights’ Entertainment, The. Service & Paton. 2s. 62. 

Blithedale rye: The (N. Hawthorne). Service & Paton. 35. 6d. 

Creed and Life (C. E. Beeby). Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 62. 

General Elementary Science (edited by W. Briggs). Clive. 35. 62. 

Iron Pirate, The (M. Pemberton). Cassell. 35. 6d. 

Life of James Thomson, The (H.S. Salt). Bonner. 35. 62. 

List of Hall Marks (W. Horseman). Horseman. 6d. 

Lives of John Donne, Henry Wotton, Richard Hooker, George Herbert, 
&c. (Izaak Walton) (2 vois.). Dent. 35. 

Macleod of Dare (W. Black). Sampson Low. 6d. 

Pope’s Essay on Man (F. Ryland). Bell. 15. 6d. 

Primary Convictions (W. Alexander). Harper. 3s. 6d. 

Seismology (G. Milne). Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Sense and Sensibility (2 vols.) (J. Austen). Dent. 5s. 

Works of Henry Fielding, The (2 vols.) (J. Pin sont Constable, 155. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS AND OUR RIVER. GRAND *VARIETY 
ENTERTAINMENT. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
PROMENADE CONCERTS, TO-NIGHT anpD EVERY 


NIGHT at 8. Conductor, Mr. HENRY J. WOOD. The QUEEN’S 
HALL ORCHESTRA. Eminent Solo Artists. Smoking permitted. 


LAST WEEKS. 


NTERNATIONAL UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION, 
EARL’S COURT, West Brompton, and West Kensington. 
DIRECTOR-GENERAL, IMRE KIRALFY. 
Admission Open Eleven a.m. Eleven p.m, 
: RES OF AMUSEMENT UNDER COV 
The CHAMOUNIX MINSTRELS and other seen Free, 


— THEATRE. At 3.30 and 8.30 p.m. 
GRAND PATRIOTIC NAVAL SPECTACLE. 
BOMBARDMENT OF FORTS BY MODEL MEN-OF-WAR. 
PEACE BY DAY, WAR BY NIGHT, 
Thousands of Reserved Seats, 67., 1s., 2°., and 35. 

Marvell’s Performing Birds. Imperial Japanese Troupe. 
Panorama. Moorish Camp. Hagenbeck’s Zoological Kindergarten. ieog' 
Electric Theatre, GREAT WHEEL. 30o FEET HIGH. 

GRAND MILITARY anp orner CONCERTS DAILY. 
BAND OF THE GRENADIER GUARDS, 
BAND OF THE HON. ARTILLERY COMPANY. 
THE LONDON EXHIBITIONS’ ORCHESTRAL BAND. 


PH OTOGRAPHIC SALON, (SIXTH YEAR). 
Duptey GALLERY, Hatt, PiccapiLty, W. 
EXHIBITION OF PICTORIAL PHOTOGRAPHY, DAILY to Nov. 5, 
10 a.m. to6 pm.; Tuespays and Fripays, 7 to 10 p.m. ‘also. Admission 1s. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN ery and Exhibitions, 
varying from & to £20i in value, will be offered for Competition on WED- 
NESDAY, LY 
One Scholarshi on One Exhibition will be offered in the first instance for Boys 
intended for the ARMY CLASS. 
Apply to the WarDEN, Rap.ey Anincpon. 


BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 


Supreme Distinction Legion of Honour. Many Gold Medals. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


Pianoforte Makers to T.R.H. the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, H.M. the King of Italy, &c. 


22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.—LISTS FREE. 


‘*“LANCET” ANALYSIS AND MEDICAL OPINIONS PosT FREE. 


£f G B 93 FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, 
FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s. PER DOZEN. WHISKY. 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CoO. 


Devonshire Square, Bishopsgate. 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 


[X% DECEMBER NEXT there will be an EXAMINATION 

for FIFTEEN FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £30 per 
annum each, tenable with any other scholarship except house scholarships 
during continuance at the school. These scholarships are confined to the 
sons of clergymen, being nominees of Life Governors. 

Also a Scholarship of the annual value of £17, confined to the sons of 
clergymen who have served for five years as Missionaries or Chaplains in 
India. No nomination required; tenable with a Foundation Scholarship. 

Apply to the BURSAR. 
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UNION 


ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON. 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. 

Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 
Apply to the UNION STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton. 
14 Cockspur Street, London, S.W. ; and 
SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 


for the above eae. calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES 
NAPLES, SUZ, and COLOME 
Managers; F. GREE ¥ & CO Head Offices 
ANDER SON, ANDERSON & CO. § Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, he ne or to 
the Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. 


P. P. & O COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAII 
SERVICES. 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE! 
THE 


Art Catalogue on "Application. 


THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd., 
24, 25, 26, 27 Orchard Street, London, W. 


P. & & “FREQU ENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
» & * MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACH EE, 
CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHIN A, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA, and NEW ZEALAND. 


& CHEAP RETURN TICKETS ag ROUND THE WORLD 
. * TOURS. For Particulars ap at the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. od 


** Tis not in mortals to command success, 
But he comes nearest who knows how to dress.” 


FASHIONABLE DRESS for THE SEASON, 


THE BEST MATERIALS. 
THE BEST STYLE. 
THE BEST FIT. 
88 PER CENT. under West -end Prices, 


“T have never had such value as you give” ( Testimonzal). 


C. M. GULLIVER, 


FROM POOLE’S, 
1 BOW CHURCH YARD, CHHEAPSIDE. 


BEESTON CYCLES 
“UNDOUBTEDLY TAKE THE PALM.” 


The Cycii. a, Stanley Show Report, 
Nov. 24, 1897. 


GENUINE BEESTON CYCLES 
are made only by the 


BEESTON CYCLE CO., Ltd 
Quinton Works, Coventry. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


VALKYRIE 
CYCLES. 


HIGH GRADE ONLY. 


The Springfield Cycle Co., Ltd., Sandiacre, near Nottingham. 


DUNLOP TYRES. 


HOSPITAL, 


FOR FISTULA 


AND OTHER 


DISEASES OF THE RECTUM, 


CITY ROAD, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1835. 


The only entirely Free special Hospital devoted to 
the treatment of these painful and distressing 
diseases. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED TO OPEN 
THE CLOSED WARDS. 


PATIENTS WAITING FOR ADMISSION. 


Treasurer: 
RICHARD BIDDULPH MARTIN, Esgq., M.P 


EDGAR PENMAN, Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED i860. 


THE SEA-SIDE 
CONVALESCENT HOSPITAL SEAFORD, 


SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Office:—430 STRAND, LONDON, W.C 


PATRONS. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
H.R.H. TH® DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
H.H. THE DUKE OF TECK, G.C.B. 
PATRONESSES. 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK. 
THE DOWAGER DUCHESS OF | THE V ISCOUNTESS HAMPDEN. 


GRAFTON THE VISCOUNTESS GAGE, 
THE DOWAGES COUNTESS OF | LADY WANTAGE. 


Mrs. M. E. SCHENLEY. 

Mrs. RICHARD BENYON. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

His Grace the DUKE OF NORFOLK, K.G., E.M. 


The Most Noble the MARQUIS OF ABERGAVENNY, K.G. 
(Lord- Lieutenant of the County of Sussex.) 


The EARLS OF EGMONT, WINTERTON, and SHEFIELD; the VISCOUNT 
GAGE; the LORD BRASSEY; the Venerable ARCHDEACON W. M. 
SINCLAIR, B.D.; Sir W. J. R. COTTON, Chamberlain of London; Sir 
POLYDORE DE KEYSER; Sir EDWARD H. SIEVEKING, M.D.; 
C. T. HARRIS, Esq.; F. L. BEVAN, Esq. 

TREASURER. 
EDWARD A. GRUNING, Esq. 
PHYSICIAN. 

Dr. WILLIAM LOMAS. 


RESIDENT MEDICAL OFFICER. 
Dr. M. MARRIOTT. 


110 BEDS UNENDOWED. 
Over 22,000 poor deserving persons have, under Divine blessing, + « 
restored to health, strength and hope after a month’s 
residence at this Institution. 
1038 ADMISSIONS FOR A MONTH EACH ISSUED LAST YEAR.. 


FUNDS MOST URGENTLY NEEDED. 


The benevolent are earnestly besought to assist the Committee in this. 
good work, 


Bankers :—Messrs. COUTTS & CO, 59 Stranp, W.C.. 
OrFice :—430 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
FRANK MAITLAND, Secretary. 


THE COUNTESS OF WINTER- 
TON 
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CHARING 
HOSPITAL. 


President. - 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF 
SAXE-COBURG AND GOTHA, K.G. 


Treasurer. 
GEORGE J. DRUMMOND, Esa. 


Bankers. 
Messrs. DRUMMOND, 49 Charing Cross. 
Messrs. COUTTS, 59 Strand. 
Messrs. HOARE, 37 Fleet Street. 


MARTIN'S BANK, Ltd., 68 Lombard Street + 


The Council earnestly 
solicit assistance for this Hospital. 


THE EXPENDITURE, including 
that of the CoNVALESCENT Home, is 


£16,000, 


of which sum £15,000 has to be raised 
from voluntary sources. 

The average number of Patients is 
25,000, of which more than half are 
cases of accidents and emergency due 
to the Hospital’s central position, and 
contiguity to so many crowded thorough- 
fares. 

A Donation of £1000 will endow 
a bed, and one of £500 a cot in per- 
petuity. 

Donations and Subscriptions are 
earnestly solicited, and will be grate- 
fully received by the Bankers, or by the 
Secretary at the Hospital. 


ARTHUR E. READE, 
Secretary. 


Her Majesty the Queen has been the Patron of 
this Institution or 50 Years. 


ROYAL HOSPITAL FOR 
Diseases of the Chest, 


CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. 


President—THE LORD ROTHSCHILD. 
Treasurer—S, HOPE MORLEY, Esa. 
Chairman of the CounciI—SIR THOMAS DE LA RUE, Bart, 
Vice-Chairman—TuE Hon. LIONEL ASHLEY. 


HIS Hospital was the first of its kind established in 

Europe, and has uninterruptedly since 1814 carried 

on its great work in the midst of the suffering poor of the 
metropolis. 


It treats annually about 750 IN-PATIENTS, who come 
rom all parts of the country, and the ATTENDANCES OF OUT- 
PATIENTS EACH YEAR NUMBER ABOUT 25,000. 


The Charity’s Income from all sources does not exceed 
£9000, whereas its ANNUAL EXPENDITURE averages £8000, 
leaving an ANNUAL DEFIciT OF £5000. 


DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS are earnestly 
solicited, and may be sent direct to the Treasurer, or to the 


Secretary, JOHN HARROLD. 


HOSPITAL FOR CONSUMPTION 


AND DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
BROMPTON. 


PATRON. 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. 


an HOSPITAL contains 321 Beds, and in 
1897 received 1681 In-patients—13,098 Out-patients 
were also treated. 
The yearly requirements of the Hospital cannot be 
estimated at less than £25,000 a year. 
Further, it has been decided, upon the unanimous and 
urgent advice of the Medical staff, to establish a 


Country Branch and Convalescent Home, 


and it is estimated that £20,000 will be needed to in- 
augurate this new departure. 


The Charity, being UNENDOWED, is dependent on 
Donations, Annual Subscriptions, and Legacies, CON- 
TRIBUTIONS are therefore earnestly solicited in aid of 
both objects. 

Treasurer—W. DEACON, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & Co. 
MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane. 


Secretary—WiLLIAM H. THEOBALD. 
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GELDENHUIS: ESTATE & GOLD MINING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
DIYIDEND' No. 13.—DiVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLvERS of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that 
; they will receive payment on or after Thursday 6 October, of 
DivipDEND No. 13 (66 per cent., ie., 125. per sbare), after surrender of 
Coupon No. 13, at the London Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, 
E.C., or to the Company's representatives in Paris, Credit Lyonnais, 
Bouleyard des Italiens. 

All Coupons presented at the latter address. as well as any presented at 
the London office by holders resident in France, will be payable at 115. 6d. 
e share, the deduction of 6d. being made to cover the French Income 

‘ax of 4 per cent. 

Coupons belonging to holders resident in the United ——- will be 
subject to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax as usual. 

Coupons must be left FouR CLEAR DAYs for examination at either of 
the offices mentioned above, and may be lodged between the hours of 
1t and 2 (Saturdays excepted). 

Listing Forms may be had on application. 


By order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 


London Office : 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
30 SEPTEMBER, 1898. 


TRANSVAAL GOLD MINING ESTATES, 


LIMITED. 
DIVIDEND No. 1. 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


HOLDERS of Share Warrants to Bearer are informed that 
they will receive payment, on or after Wednesday, the sth of 
October, of Dividend No. 1 (2s. per Share) on presentation of Coupon 
No. 1 either at the London Offices of the Company, 120 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C., or at the Head Office in Johannesburg. 
Coupons must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS ‘for examination at cither of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be presented any day (Saturday 
excepted) between the hours « 11and 2. Listing forms may be had on 


application, 
By Order, ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
Londou Office, 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
29 September, 1898. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., Ltd. 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND NO. 21. 


NOTICE is hereby given that a DIVIDEND oF NINETY 
PER CENT. (being at the rate of 180 per.cent. per annum) has 
been declared by the BOARD, for the Half Year ending 30 September, 
1898, payable to Shareholders registered in the Books of the Company, at 
the close of business at 4 p.m. on TUESDAY, 27 September, 1898, and to 
HOLDERS of COUPON No, g attached to SHARE WARRANTS 
TO BEARER. 
The Transfer Registers will be closed from 28 SEPTEMBER to 
4 OcTOBER, both days inclusive. The WARRANTS will be despatched 
to registered European Shareholders from the London Office as soon as 
possible after receipt of final returns owns ohannesburg, and will probably 
be in the hands of Shareholders about 1 NOVEMBER. 
ANDREW Morr, London Secretary. 


London Office: 120 Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C. 
14 September, 1898. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope). 
Head Office, 10 Clement’s Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


South Africa. 
Reserve Fund.. 820,000. 


This Bank grants ‘drafts on, and transacts evel description banking business 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, Natal, ai African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. Telegraphic remittances made. Deposits 
receiverl for fixed periods. Terms on application, J. Cuumtey, London Manager. 


GENEVA. 
GRAND HOTEL DE LA PAIX. 


First-class. 200 Rooms. 
Best situated, in front of lake and Mount Blanc, 
FRED, WEBER, Managing Proprietor. 


HOTEL DE PUYS, 
DIEPPE. 
This magnificent Hotel, facing the sea, is furnished, fitted, and managed 
as an English country house. 
Modern Sanitation, Artesian Well, Electric Light, English Billiard 
Good Cycling, Lovely Country. 


GOSSENSASS IN TYROL. 


Climatic Health Resort. 1100 Metres above £ea. 


HOTEL AND PENSION WIELANDHOF. 
Delightful forest roads, grand mountain scenery. Agreeable spring an 
summer residence. Every comfort. Swimming Baths. Lawn Tennis, &c. 
Reduced charges up to July 1st, and from September 15th. 
Prospectus free on application, 


Post and Telegraphic Address : 
‘*PENSION WIELANDHOF, GOSSENSASS, TYROL." 


BONANZA, LIMITED. 


MANAGER'S REPORT for the Month of August, 1898. 


MINE. 
Number of feet driven, risen, rom oe 558 feet. 
Ore and waste min : . 7722 tons 
waste sorted cut «+ 1810 4, 
Balance milled... ae 5912 tons. 
Percentage of South Reef mined i ont eos eon «. 57 per cent. 
Waste sorted oe os ove 
MILL. 
Stamps 
Running tn time days 14 hen 6 mins, 
Tons milled tons. 
Smelted gold bullion 5412°70 OZS. 
Equivalent in fine gold 4099'62 
SANDS AND SLIMES WORKS. 
Yield in bullion ad fies «+  2810°63 02s. 
Equivalent in fine gold... int 240148 4, 
TOTAL YIELD. 

Yield in fine gold from all sources O7Zs. 

” ” ” perton milled... 24°02 dwt 


WORKING EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
On a basis of 5912 Tons Milled. 


Crushing and Sorting 771 10 
Millin one ose 1,213 19 4 
Slimes ove ase 712 3 1% 
47,536 © 9 
49,383 10 
Profit for Month ... eve one os 420,445 
429,824 12 2 
By MILL GOLD: Value. 
By CYANIDE GOLD: 
2401°48 ozs, fine gold... om pan oo ove 10,086 4 2 


“£29,824 12 2 
CAPITAL EXPENDITURE. 
The Capital ~~ for the Month of ee is as follows : 


Main Shaft ... ons ove ose ose 30117 7 


3,080 14 7 
Less Development Redemption charged under Working Costs 1,847 10 o 


41,233 4 7 
GEO. D. STONESTREET, Acting Manager. 


NEW PRIMROSE GOLD MINING C0., Ltd. 
DIVIDEND No, 16, 
DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 
OLDERS of share warrants to bearer are informed that they wil 
receive payment of the dividend No. 16 (5s. per share less income 
tax) on presentation of coupon No. 6 at the London Offices of the Company, 
Nos. 10 and 11 Austin Friars, £.C. 

Coupons must be left four clear days for examination, and may be pre- 
sented any day after 30 August, 1898, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 
3 p.m., Saturdays excepted. Lusting forms may be had on application. 

By Order, 
JOHANNESBURG CON-OLIDATFD INVESTMENT Co., Ltp. 
T. HONEY, Secretary, 


ro and 11 Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
30 August, 1858 


LOCKWOOD AND CO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.c, 
STABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH AFRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES, 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES. 


Business in the above Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Settle- 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. 
Terms of Business and Full Particuiars on Application. 


OUR MINING REVIEW AND BAROMETER (fourth year of publica- 
tion). This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial daily papers, 
and contains a comprehensive summary and careful forecast of the Mining Market. 


DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 


WEEKLY MINING LIST, comprising a quantity of valuable information 
respecting Dividends, Calls, Mining Results, New Issues, &c. &c. 


THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 
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